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There are many ways to pass the baton in a relay 
race. This scene from last year’s Penn Relays shows 
one of the least successful methods. (See page 2.) 
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“I figured you’d be proud to rid 
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car .. . notice the vertical grill 
design?” 
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editorial 


We won 


I laughed to myself the day I dis- 
covered George running around the 
track. He was one of my students. 
Frankly, he wasn’t designed to be a 
runner. 

He was far too short and too fat. 
He would run for about a quarter of 
the distance of the track, then slow 
down to a walk, catch his breath, and 
then start to hurry along again. When 
he saw me, he seemed particularly 
happy to stop altogether for a while 
and explain. 

“T’m working out,” he said, joining 
me on the bleachers to rest. ‘I’m try- 
ing to qualify for the relay Saturday.” 
His heavy glasses were lying by the 
bleachers on the grass. He put them 
on while he talked. 

I couldn’t help but express consider- 
able fa at his athletic aspirations. 
We had a small but very able track 
team that year and in no way could I 
see George being part of it. I began 
to explain that I thought he was step- 
ping out of his element when he 
quickly interrupted me to ask, “Why ?” 

To avoid hurting his feelings, I 
merely shrugged my shoulders and 
listened while he went on to say that 


he was a very good runner pote 
tially. All he had to do was work ov 
To prove his point, he suddenly thre 
his glasses on the grass and start 
down the cinder track. This time | 
ran half way around before he slows 
down to catch his breath again. 

I must say I felt sorry for him th 
Saturday afternoon. He had con 
dressed in borrowed track shoes ar 
shorts which were far too tight. B 
Carl, he explained, wouldn’t let hi 
run. Carl was the captain of the tear 

We were having a particularly su 
cessful afternoon. Even George wii 
his fat hands on his fat knees gay 
a yelp of enthusiasm now and the 
Still, I could tell by the expressic 
on his face that he was awfully di 
appointed not to be running too. 

Suddenly he got to his feet an 
squinted through his glasses at the o 
ficials who were discussing somethin 
with our coach. It was time for th 
relay, but a point of dissension ha 
come up. According to the rules n 
one could take part in more than tw 
events. Carl had already run in tw 
races and now planned to take pa 
in the relay with the hopes the officia 


there was absolutely 


no one else to fill in 


vould allow it. When he was disquali- 
ied, George hurried over to offer his 
ervices. 

This caused a storm of heated dis- 
ussion, particularly as tempers were 
unning pretty short. But there was 
bsolutely no one else to fill in. 

And so to my amazement—and to 
he roar of the crowd’s laughter— 
seorge took his place on the track. He 
ad handed his glasses to a friend and 
vas NOW assuming a crouched posi- 
ion so that he could spring into ac- 
ion. He did strike quite a contrast 
vith the tall, lean runners also taking 
heir places. 

I noticed that the coach had put 
seorge in as number three man. The 
oach had figured that the first two 
unners might outdistance their op- 
onents so that George would at least 
tart in the lead. Then the last run- 
er, a particularly able one, could per- 
aps make up George’s lost ground. 

The spectators were laughing so 
ard none of them heard the starting 
un. Suddenly the first runners were 
1 action, loping down the track with 
reir long strides. Our man was easily 
saving his opponent behind. When 
e handed the baton to man number 


two, we were almost a full lap ahead. 

Then George had the baton clutched 
in his hand, his arm wagging like a 
piston as he chugged down the track. 
He pushed himself for all he was 
worth, not once stopping for breath 
although he certainly needed to. But 
his long-legged opponent soon was up 
to him. George was a good twenty 
paces behind when he passed the baton 
to the last man. Only by a gargantuan 
effort did runner number four manage 
to overtake his opponent at the finish 
line. 

“Yea! We won! We won!” shouted 
George with surprising energy as he 
began to embrace his fellow team- 
mates, 

But number four man was so 
winded and angry, he had to gasp for 
breath. “What are you crowing 
about?” he snapped. “You almost lost 
it for us.” 

There was an uneasy silence. Then 
Carl stepped over to George and put 
an arm around his shoulder. 

“The heck he did,’ said Carl. 
“Without George we couldn’t even 
have run the race.” 

Oliver Andresen 


Senior Hi leaguers of St. John’s Luther 
Church, Des Moines, lowa, spent one of thi 
Saturdays on a work project at the Bidwell Riv: 
side Center in Des Moines. Raking, mowir 
spading, and painting were the order of t 
day. Through the industrious efforts of t 
leaguers, the entire grounds of the center we 
prepared for the summer program. Leagus 
raked and mowed the spacious lawn, spad 
some new flower gardens, and painted all t 
playground equipment. 

The day began with devotions at the chur 
at 8 a.m. At the end of the day’s work, the dire 
tor of the center explained the work of a Chr 
tian community center, and then took the gro 
on a tour of the neighborhood. Bob Beckstro 
student intern at St. John’s, directed the proje 


Pictured here are Terry Farley, Susan Melchi 
Sylvia Doyscher, Patty Gettys, Jerry Smithse 
and Mike Cooper. 


The Schooners of lowa 


The ‘Prairie Schooner” is an LLA 
aravaning program in miniature. Re- 
ently it finished its second trip 
arough Iowa. Five teams were com- 
osed of state officers and committee 
nembers. Scott Westly, LLI vice pres- 
dent, was in charge of the program. 


Confirmed Guests 


Members of the 1958 confirmation 
ass and their parents» were enter- 
ined by 65 leaguers of Trinity, Tav- 
ttock, Canada, at a summer banquet. 
Guest speaker was Mrs. Helmut 
aabas. A former ‘member of Trinity, 
né was known as Sister Grace Faber. 
Ter talk was’on Christian vocation. 

"A skit entitled “What Is This Thing 
‘Alled Love?” -was presented by sev- 
cal leaguers. Business included elec- 
on of officers, The following were 
rected: Arlene Wilhelm, president; 
rika Petzold, vice president; Judy 
‘Ppel,. jaeak and Ken Wilhelm, 
easurer. < 


e 


Teen-Age Refugees 

Two teen-age Lutheran orphan girls 
from Poland were among 99 benefi- 
ciaries of America’s most recent 
refugee relief law who arrived at Idle- 
wild International airport recently. 

The sisters, Hannelore and Karin 
Berg, aged 18 and 16, have known 
bitter hardship since early childhood. 
Ethnic Germans born in Poland, Han- 
nelore was only 4 and Karin 2 when 
their father was imprisoned by the 
Russians. Their mother and grand- 
mother fled with them and another 
sister toward Germany. They were on 
the move for 18 months. 

During the flight the grandmother 
and sister were killed. Their mother 
contracted a serious heart disease from 
which, after several years of confine- 
ment, she finally died, when the girls 
were 14 and 12. Meanwhile the 
family had been notified in 1950 that 
the father had died in a Soviet prison 
of ‘“‘heart attack.’ 

Hannelore and Karin were in the 
care of a pastor in Uslar, Germany, 
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when their story first came to the at- 
tention of Miss Ivy Olson, education 
director of Grace Lutheran church in 
Eau Claire, Wisc. More than two years 
ago she initiated steps through the 
Lutheran Refugee Service to bring 
them to America at her own expense 
to become her legal wards. Her efforts 
were rewarded when the new law 
provided for the immigration of 
orphans. 


Pottsville Officers 


Election of officers was the main 
item of business at the recent Potts- 
ville conference (MOP) convention. 
It was held at St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, Pine Grove. 

Rev. John Youse, host pastor, was 
convention chaplain. Rey. William 
Butts, St. Matthew’s, Schuylkill 
Haven, spoke at the evening service. 

Delegates elected the following 
officers: Faith Ann Scott, Pottsville, 
president; Ronald Gentile, Pottsville, 
vice president; Marlene Scheaffer, 
Port Carbon, secretary; Fred Fisher, 


Pine Grove, treasurer; and Robe 
Webber, Port Carbon, statistician. 

The elected officers were install 
at a candellight service with the fc 
lowing appointed officers: Robs 
Jones, Schuylkill Haven, past pre 
dent; Eleanor Stevens, Auburn, eva 
gelism; Karen Heller, Pottsville, soc 
action; Jean Konrad, Valley Vie 
Christian vocation; Dorothea Schro 
ing, Port Carbon, missions; Mr. at 
Mrs. David Ziegler, Pine Grove, 1 
termediate secretary; Gloria Trop 
Minersville, publicity secretary; Gra 
Tobias, Donaldson, recreation; W 
bur Heim, Frackville, and Glad 
Schweinhart, Minersville, advisor 
Rev. John Shiery, Frackville, Rev. 1 
wood Semmel, Auburn, Rev. John Y 
Schwalm, Minersville, pastoral a 
visors. 


Pottsville conference 
convention-goers 


Michigan Synod Luther 
Leaguers are just now 
sharing an incident that oc- 
curred a year ago. It hap- 
pened as Michigan Synod 
Luther Leaguers were 
heading for the LLA con- 
vention in Kansas. 

The leaguers were on 
their way to the convention 
via a group arrangement 
with the Wabash Railroad. 
Along with the trip were 
various side excursions. 

The leaguers arrived in 
St. Louis. They were sched- 
uled to visit the zoo, have 
dinner, and take a boat 
cruise on the Mississippi 
River boat, the S.S. Ad- 
miral. They enjoyed their 
trip to the zoo, their dinner. 

As the Michigan 
leaguers started up the 
gangplank they _ noticed 
some crewmen were 
laughing and pointing at 
the group. As the first 
leaguers stepped on board, 


they handed their tickets to 
the man on watch. 

Then Janet Bernard 
handed her ticket to the 
man. He took one look at 
her, grabbed the ticket, 
and pressed the money for 
it into the other hand. She 
would not be allowed 
aboard. There was a long 
standing rule refusing ne- 
groes passage on the boat. 

Half of the leaguers 
were on board. The rest re- 
fused to go on without 
Janet. The line wouldn’t re- 
turn the leaguers’ money. 

After almost an hour of 
discussion between the 
captain, Pastor Carl Kalt- 
reider, and Bill Jacobs, 
Wabash agent, an agree- 
ment was reached. Janet 
could ride with the group 
as long as she wouldn’t go 
on the dance floor. 

History was made and 
tradition broken that day 
as a group of Christian 
young people stood up for 
what they believed. 


Did you know that... 


—389 United States newspapers refuse all alcohol ads 
—one of four alcoholics is a woman 
—45 per cent of adult Americans choose not to drink 
—liquor taxes don’t pay liquor costs 


NEWS 


NY Goes SNAFU 


One of the opening events of the 
New York Luther League convention 
was a SNAFU patty, held on the 
steps of Hendricks chapel, Syra- 
cuse University. Approximately 750 
leaguers attended the three-day session 
themed Christ Frees and Unites. 


Business meetings were led by 
William deHeyman, retiring presi- 
dent. Officers for the coimng year are 
Dorothy Davis, president; Bruce 
Will, vice president; Sharon Anderson, 
recording secretary; Kathleen Klima- 
cek, corresponding secretary; and Don 
Lusby, treasurer. 


Much information and inspiration 
was gained from the following work- 
shops, and their leaders: Christian vo- 
cation, Rev. John Robson, Sister Cath- 
erine Neuhardt, and Susan Frey; 
Evangelism, Rev. Clifton Weihe and 
Carl Olin, Jr.; Missions, Rev. John 
Sprock and Janice Knapp; Social 
Action, Dr. Herman Keiter and 


Louise Wufert; Recreation, Rev. Nor- 


berth Stracker and Gary Ennis; Ste 
ardship, Richard Sutcliffe and Di 
Sundstrom; Worship, Rev. Frederi 
Auman, Jr. and Dot Davis; Presiden 
William deHeyman and Sue Mé 
hofer; Advisors, Rev. Leslie Conrad 

Several awards and _ scholarshi 
were presented at a fellowship ba 
quet one evening. A scholarship w 
presented to Terry Monahan who e 
tered Wagner College this fall. Wo 
camp scholarships were given to thr 
leaguers who participated in tl 
Caribbean camp: Dot Davis, Haz 
Peters, and Vera Hoffman. Trophi 
were awarded to St. Paul’s, Richmor 
Hill (they traveled the farthest wi 
the most leaguers); Mohawk Vall 
District LL (for having the best di 
trict newspaper); and South Sho 
District LL for having the best a 
round district songbook. 

Following the banquet, a skit e 
titled ‘This Is Your Life—Synodic 
Luther League’’ was presented. TI 
skit brought out activities (humoro 
and otherwise) of the past 65 yea 


Left to Right: Rev. John B. Sc 
born, convention chaplain; Willic 
de Heyman, president New Yc 
LL; Susan Frey (pinning conve 
tion badge on Bill), conventi 
co-chairman; Louise Wulfert, cc 
vention co-chairman; and Ri 
Franklin Jensen, keynote speak 


Lihue Leaguers Lead 


This summer was a busy and ex- 
iting one for leaguers of Lihue Lu- 


heran Church, Kauai, Hawaii. As 
sual they began the season by help- 
ng the church in its vacation Bible 
chool program. The Lihue Lutheran 
church held two schools simultaneous- 
y, one at Lihue and the other at 
Yailua, which is about six miles from 
ihue. 

The school at Wailua was held in 
n abandoned quonset hut. A_play- 
round is located next to it. 

There were six teachers, one assist- 
nt, and a director at the Wailua 
sible school. Director was Ann Pas- 
ack, parish worker. Four of the teach- 
ts and the assistant were leaguers. 
They were Eric Shinseki (president 
f the Hawaii conference Luther 
eague), Mary Allport, Vito Curam- 
neng, Mike Cockett, and Lani Achor. 

There were approximately seven in 
ach class. For some children the Bible 
chool was their first contact with the 
christian message. 
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Lani Achor, LUTHER 
LIFE correspondent, 
with her class 


teachers and pupils 
are young at heart 


OO. alae a aa Bae a 8 


Ohio Officers 


Lee Ann Parks, a Lutheran Brother- 
hood Scholarship winner, has been 
elected president of the Ohio Luther 
League. She is a member of Trinity, 
Lewisburg. 

Other officers are Jerry Maston, 
Orrville, vice president; Patricia 
Mitchell, Findlay, secretary; Willis 
Trainor, Springfield, financial secre- 
tary; John Kehrer, Salem, treasurer; 
Karen Davies, Akron, Christian Voca- 
tion; Sandy Mitchell, Mansfield, evan- 
gelism; John Richmond, Coshocton, 
missions; David Steele, Columbus, 
social action; Connie Stick, Defiance, 
recreation; Eleanore Roller, Green- 
ford, lay advisor; and Rev. Eugene 
Loehrke, Bryan, pastoral advisor. 


NEWS 


The Church Enlarged 


A Huntington, W. Va. school 
psychologist has been elected associ- 
ate secretary of the Board of Higher 
Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary, an- 
nounced. He is DeForest Livingstone 
Strunk» II, a psychologist for the 
Cabell County school system in Hunt- 
ington. Mr. Strunk will begin his 
service with the board Oct. 1. 

Part of Mr. Strunk’s responsibili- 
ties will be to give consultative service 
in testing and counseling at 14 church- 
related Lutheran colleges and ten 
seminaries of men studying for the 
ministry. In addition, the new asso- 
ciate secretary will help the colleges 
in the development of their testing 
programs for all students and to meet 
with campus counselors. 


e 

The establishment of a post-gradu- 
ate scholarship program called “Mar- 
tin Luther Fellowships” was an- 
nounced recently by the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference. Six- 
teen faculty members and outstanding 
college seniors have been awarded 
fellowships amounting to over $16,000 
to be used for graduate work during 
the 1958-59 academic year. 


These fellowships will aid Luthera 
scholars to do graduate study fe 
service in Lutheran schools. All recip 
ents intend to become faculty member: 
of Lutheran colleges and seminaric 
upon completion of their academi 
pursuits. 

e 


Music students at Wittenberg Co 
lege soon will benefit from a $50,00 
trust fund established recently for th 
college. The fund will provide abou 
$2500 annually for music scholarship 

This is the second special schola 
ship program announced this year fc 
Wittenberg’s School of Music. Tk 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra earlic 
this spring announced that it woul 
annually award three $250 scholarshit 
to outstanding musicians who enro 
at the college. 


The largest building of its type ¢ 
Staten Island, Wagner College’s gyn 
nasium has just been named in hon 
of Dr. Frederic Sutter, an 83-year o! 
pastor. The gymnasium (seating 1,7( 
for basketball and 2,500 for commun 
ty concerts makes Wagner the on 
school, within New York City oth 
than Columbia University, that sti 
fields college football teams. 
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EVERYONE LEARNED ABOUT JAPAN 


‘ork mission study play 


“L | 


wish my daddy were a 
oodle-vender.” 


The veterinarian from York, 
ennsylvania, turned in amaze- 
ent, to look at Molly, his four- 
ear-old daughter. Sally, her teen 
ge sister, hastened to explain that 
was one of the lines she herself 
ad been practicing for the lead 
1 Advent Lutheran Church’s Japa- 
ese mission study play. Molly was 
limicking Sally’s line. Dr. Harten- 
ein returned to work in his office. 
He was quite relieved. 


Everyone at Advent, York, learned 
out Japan and the Kagawas. Those 
ho watched the play. Those who had 
ayoned the scenery. Those who 
ortrayed the Japanese people. Just 
Dr. Kagawa has bettered the social 
ditions of the poor of Japan, so his 
aughter, Umeko, has expressed her- 
If in service to others. 


Kazu is married 
in a Buddhist temple 
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A year ago the leaguers asked 
the president of the ULCW, “Aren’t 
you going to write a mission study 
play for us this year? Why, last 
year at this time we were accept- 
ing invitations all over the confer- 
ence. We had so much fun!” 

Fun—dragging stage properties 
from church to church. 


The end result of the leaguers’ com- 
ments was a 19-page script = ledger 
size, single spaced. The Full Circle, 
story of Japan’s great Kagawa, was 
the basis for the script. The vice presi- 
dent and another dramatically-minded 
leaguer were called in to read the 
script. Was it too long and difficult 
to learn? Donna, with the confidence 
of youth, said, “It’s good. We can do 
it. How about having three girls repre- 
senting the three ages of Umeko and 
three for the ages of Kazu?” 


Dr. Kagawa arrested 
in his own church 
by government agents 
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Umeko’s music teacher 
must burn her father’s books 
before government agents see them 


The cast doubted that the 
American director could pronounc 
Japanese. With the help of severc 
native Koreans, she learned to pr¢ 
nounce phrases such as omedet 
gozai masu. And with this know 
edge of the languge the directc 
gathered together the cast. The 
sat on the floor and learned 4 
Japanese words. 

This Japanese may have had 
slight Dutch accent. 


With 26 characters, four director 
and the junior department drawin 
scenery, the play went into 22 how 
(three months) of rehearsal. Eves 
Saturday morning, members of th 
cast, never the same group, dragge 
themselves out of bed and appeared 1 
various stages of consciousness. 


The stage manager busily 
poured the instant tea from the 
ups back into the teapot. In the 
ext scene the tea would be poured 
igain into tea cups. 

No one knew whose left over 
ea was served when! 


Baked sweet potatoes was the main 
lish for the play. Wooden sandals 
vere fascinating complements to the 
ther Japanese attire. Finally every- 
hing on the page-long list of equip- 
nent was gathered. The 1958 calendar 
ooperated also. The dates fell on the 


Mrs. Kagawa 

and the Suzukis 
discuss 

Dr. Kagawa’s arrest 


ame day of the month as they were 
upposed to on the 1941 calendar 
anging in Umeko’s home. The cur- 
1in-puller managed the curtain for 58 
cenes without a mistake. 


e 
Each Sunday morning after 


hurch, junior department boys and 
irls knelt on the floor, wearing 
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down crayons on Japanese scen. 
ery. There were indoor and out- 
door scenes. One backdrop was a 
Buddhist temple. 

The temple had a startling red 
dome. 


Five sessions were used by the con- 
gregation at Advent to cover the mis- 
sion study based on Japan and race. 
A book was reviewed and a film shown 
for each of the two themes. The 


juniors presented an original play on 
race. Luther Leaguers presented two 


plays. 


A Church Councilman — said, 
“What's all this excitement about 
Japan?” He was told about the 
mission study themes. Now he and 
his son are working together on a 
God and Country Award for Scout- 
ing featuring the history of mis- 
sions at home and abroad. 

When leaguers take on a job, 
they carry it through. 
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contended or committed 
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Last month we gave part of our answer to an 
important problem (see next page), how young 
people can get excited about their faith—excited 
enough to talk about it. 


This month concludes our answer. Certainly there 
is much more that could and must be said. We 
hope you will discuss this problem with yourself 
and your league. 


PROBLEM 
CORNER 


>ROBLEM* 


We have as fine a group of youth as you will find in 
any of the churches, but their Christian witness is pas- 
sive, not active as individuals. They seem to feel no 
Jeep concern for other young folks who do foolish things. 
A passive Christian witness may be good, but what can 
se done to fire our young people with an active love 
and concern for others? 


ANSWER 


Dear Advisor: 

In our first attempt at answering your very important ques- 
tion (see the last issue of Luther Life) we warned against being too 
anxious about the effectiveness of our witness and we also pointed 
out that, nevertheless, a positive and aggressive witness needs to 
be made. And finally, as two practical suggestions, we advised 
prayer and study. 

Now in this part of our answer we take as our key to the 
problem a statement by that most famous of all Christian witnesses, 
the Apostle Paul, who admonishes us to speak the truth in love 
(Ephesians 4:15). We take this to mean that while we must surely 
witness to the truth about God, we must also do this in a relation- 
ship of Christian love towards those to whom we witness. You may 
recall that this statement of the Apostle occurs in those famous 
verses where he speaks of Christian maturity as growing up in 
every way into him who is the head, into Christ. Since this injunc- 
tion to speak the truth in love is a part of Christian maturity it 
will be difficult for our youth who are still “growing up.” But if 
they are to become mature Christians, they must learn what this 


*Please note that this CORNER is a continuation of the one in the last issue. 
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means, and particularly they must learn it in relationship to th 
question of witnessing. 

Ponder the tremendous implications and terrible requireme: 
in that little phrase about speaking the truth in love. For one thing 
when we consider the truth we are usually concerned with some 
thing impersonal. No matter who or what | am, if a thing is tru: 
it is true. It may make me happy or sad; it may help or hurt m 
or it may make no difference to me at all; but if it is true, it is tru 
In somewhat the safe way God is no respector of persons (compar 
Acts 10:34 and 1 Peter 1:17). The rain falls on the just and the ut 
just and all men stand under God’s judgment. All have sinned an 
come short of his glory. 

But we also note that when we consider love, we are co! 
cerned with particular people in their peculiar circumstances. Loy 
is personal. It has to do with a single individual in all his uniqu 
ness. We remember how Christ went about healing and helpin 
individuals with their problems and in terms of their own set « 
circumstances. The truth about God and the human situation mc 
be judgmental; but love will always rescue and renew individual 

How are we to bring the lion of “impersonal” truth togeth« 
with the lamb of “personal” love? How do we speak the truth | 
love? The only answer is that we must grow up in every way int 
Christ. Only Christian maturity produces speaking the truth in lov 

You may wonder what all this has to do with our Christia 
witness and modern youth’s apparent lack of zeal for Christ. Loc 
at the way Christ conducted himself towards others. Couldn’t yc 
read his entire story in terms of speaking the truth in love? He di 
not hesitate to pronounce judgment; indeed, his very perfection 
a standing judgment against all. At the same time, however, tk 
point of his story is that God so loved the world that he sent h 
Son for our salvation. And this really upset his opponents! The 
couldn't treat him as an enemy because he was, after all, the 
friend! It was this that exasperated Pontius Pilate at Christ's tric 
it was obvious to Pilate that this man before him was not the usu 
kind of religious fanatic or social revolutionary. Pilate felt Chri 
was innocent. Pilate tried to engage Christ in controversy and 


e got was a straightforward witness. Pilate even tried to frighten 
*hrist, but couldn’t. In fact it was Pilate who stood judged and not 
*hrist. Pilate knew it, too, for all of his dramatic gesture in the 
vashing of his hands. Christ was obviously against what they were 
loing and saying, but he was just as obviously for them, dying as 
e did with words of forgiveness on his lips. And what could they 
lo with this speaking of the truth in love? They were faced with 
in inescapable decision: either they accepted God’s judgment and 
ave over to him, or else they turned against him to their own 
ondemnation. There was no complacency about it! 

Don’t we aim at this same thing in our witness? If we can per- 
vade people, by our love, that we are for them, perhaps they will 
isten to what we say and watch what we do against their evil 
houghts, feelings, and behaviour. 

One might have a helpful discussion on the proposition that 
ruth without love is something less than the truth, and perhaps 
s even a lie; conversely, love without truth is no love at all and 
nay even turn into hate. 

Whatever else our young people do about making a Christian 
vitness, they must learn to be Christian about it, learning to speak 
he truth in love and growing up in every way into Christ the head. 
‘his, it seems to me, is the key to the whole problem. 


PROBLEM CORNER answers are being written 
xy Earl T. Knaus, Eastern Secretary of NLC’s 
Jivision of College and University Work 
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HOW MANY CANDLES’ 


let them be real and let them be use. 


by CHARLES D. TREXLER, JR. 


H°” many candles on your Altar 

If there are six or eight yo 
may think that another Luthera 
Church with only two is kind of plair 
On the other hand, if your church ha 
just two (or maybe none at all) yo 
are probably quite amazed if you visi 
a church which has many candle: 
Your first reaction will probably b 
that it is “Catholic” to have so man 
candles. 

If we're going to use the wor 
“Catholic” to mean Roman Catholic 
it isn’t. But if you use “Catholic, 
meaning Christian, it is. Variety in th 
number of candles on the Altar in th 
Catholic Church seems to have beet 
customary right from the beginning. © 

In fact, at the beginning there w 
nothing on the Altar at all except 
linen cloth. The reason? It was co 
sidered too holy. Nothing was place 
on it—no books, flowers, candles 
nothing but the bread and the win 
to be used in the Sacrament. If the 
were any candles used in. the ear 
church they were never placed on t 
Altar the way we do today. The 
were candlesticks near the Altar 
either hanging above it or standi 
on the floor nearby. 

After the first thousand years 


Christian worship, the custom of plac- 
ing the candles on the Altar began 
10 develop. But it took a long time be- 
fore it was common practice. Even in 
the great cathedrals the Altar stood 
absolutely unadorned. The earliest 
reference we have to the use of candles 
on the Altar is as late as the year 
1180. About that year there was a 
little special Christmas ceremony at 
Winchester Cathedral in England in 
which one candle was placed on the 
Altar of that great church. 

There is no question that the use 
of candles on the Altar had a practical 
purpose. They were used for light to 
read by. But tied into the practical pur- 
pose was a symbolic use. The exact 
nature of this has been lost in the 
mists of history. 

The lighting and blessing of a lamp 
had for centuries an important place 
in the ritual of the Jewish home. It 
was the signal of the beginning and 
the ending of the Sabbath on Friday 
and Saturday evenings. In every strict 
Jewish home for more than two thou- 
sand years the lighting of the sabbath 
lamp has been the privilege of Jewish 
mothers. Maybe you have some Jew- 


ish friends and know the importance 
of lights in the Hannukah festival. The 
Jewish practice of the lighting of the 
evening lamp came into Christian prac- 
tice. Don’t forget that many of the 
first Christians were converted Jews! 
This lighting of the evening lamp was 
a Christian practice all over the world 
in the 4th Century and still is observed 
today in one or two places. 

It was a simple ceremony in which 
the lighted lamp was brought in at 
dusk and a prayer was said thank- 
ing God for the blessings of the 
day. Here is the ancient and beau- 
tiful prayer: “We give thanks unto 
Thee, O God, through Thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, because Thou 
hast enlightened us by revealing the 
incorruptible light. We therefore hav- 
ing finished the length of a day and 
having come to the beginning of the 
night, and having been satisfied with 
the light of the day which Thou didst 
create for our satisfaction, and since 
we lack not now by Thy grace a light 
for the evening, we sanctify Thee and 
we glorify Thee; through Thine only 
Son our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Whom to Thee with Him be glory and 
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might and honor with the Holy Ghost 
now and ever world without end. 
Amen.” 

As the custom began, about the 12th 
Century, to place the candlesticks 
either on the Altar or on a shelf be- 
hind the Altar the number of candles 
began to vary. We must remember that 
the first’ Christian Altars were about 
three feet square in shape. Two 
candles would do very nicely on such 
an Altar. But when the great Gothic 
cathedrals were built beginning in the 
Middle Ages the Altar began to be 
built oblong in shape—sometimes 10 
or 12 feet long. Naturally a row of 
candlesticks would look better on an 
Altar of this shape. So they began to 
place three, four, five, six, seven—or 
whatever number of candlesticks that 
looked the best. 

Sometimes they would vary the 
number of candles with the Feast. On 
the great Feasts of Easter, Christmas 
and Pentecost there might be double 
the number of candles as on ordinary 
days. Perhaps you have a candlelight 
service in your church on Christmas 
eve. This is a survival of the old cus- 
tom and the joy which the additional 
lights symbolize. In Germany and 
Holland in the 15th Century, some 
churches took to having hundreds of 
candles on the Altar. In the same 
period in Sicily and Sardinia some 
churches preferred to retain only two. 
Nobody questioned their right to do 
as they liked. 

Whatever number of candles you 
have on the Altar, you are right in 
style as far as history and tradition 
goes. No one can question that there 
is a tradition in our own Lutheran 
Church that there be at least two 
candles on the Altar. (It is certainly 
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the exception to the common practic 
not to have any candles at all.) On th 
other hand there is no ‘rule’ or ‘law 
that an Altar must have candles. B 
the same token there is no rule th: 
a congregation must have only tw 
candles because if it is desired thet 
could just as well be 102! 

And there is no rule, either, abou 
where the candles should be place 
They can be set in stands or candelabs 
at each side of the Altar, or placed o 
it or hanging above it. 

There has developed a certain cu: 
tom in the Western branch of th 
Christian church, however, in thes 
matters. The best practice is to plac 
six lights on the Altar, three on eac 
side of the cross or crucifix. 

In addition to these some churche 
use two single candlesticks, which a1 
called the Eucharistic Lights, whic 
are placed on the Altar and lighte 
only when there is a celebration c 
the Holy Communion. Sometim« 
people get quite disturbed as to hor 
candlesticks are to be placed on th 
Altar. Should they be next to the cro: 
or not? Should they come betwee 
the flower vases and the cross? Shoul 
they be higher than the cross ¢ 
lower? To all these questions, goo 
taste is the guide because there is n 
hard and fast rule. The only guide — 
to do what is in the most reverer 
best taste. 

The right side of the Altar as yo 
face it is called the ‘Epistle side’ an 
the left, the ‘Gospel side’ because th 
Epistle and Gospel used to be (an 
in some churches, still are) read fror 
these two corners of the Altar. It he 
been customary for centuries that th 
Epistle candle(s) be lighted first an 
then the Gospel candle(s). Som 


eople think this symbolizes the fact 
nat the Epistles were written before 
ne Gospels. So if you're an acolyte 
rake a note of this! 

Many churches make a big pro- 
luction number’ out of the extinguish- 
ng of the Altar candles at the end 
f the service. The organist plays the 
himes and the acolyte puts out the 
andles with great ceremony as the 
yorshippers stand hypnotized in their 
laces. One of the greatest lessons we 
ave to learn as Lutherans is when 
9 use ceremony and when not to! 
You would hardly make so much 
ut of someone flipping an electric 
ight switch and yet this is all that an 
\ltar Boy is doing when he lights or 
xtinguishes the Altar candles. The 
ighting and extinguishing of the 
andles should certainly be done rever- 
ntly but with a minimum of cere- 
nony. 

Which brings us to the thought of 
lectric candles! There is probably 
.othing that is in worse taste than elec- 
ric candles on an Altar, no matter 
1ow realistic they may be. These fall 
nto the same class as artificial flowers 
ised to adorn an Altar. Surely this is 
yne place where we want to offer 
Sod real things as part of our worship 
ind not something that just looks real. 
[he altar, the cross symbolize a living 
Sod. Artificial candles and flowers 
ymbolize nothing. 

I said there is nothing worse than 
lectric candles. Well, I guess there 
s. It is real candles never lighted, 
rever used, placed on the Altar just 
for ‘decoration.’ You think it doesn’t 
nappen? I've been in churches where 
it does! 

To sum up. It seems that there is 
no rule, but only custom about the 


number of candles on the Altar. What- 
ever you have, your church is just as 
Lutheran as your sister church which 
has something quite different. But 
whatever there are in the way of Altar 
lights, let them be real and let them 
be used! 


TOPIC HELPS 


Begin the topic by asking the first ques- 
tion. Take a poll to see how many knew 
the correct answer. Ask how many candles 
should be on the altar. Take a poll of this 
also. 

Present your topic. Follow with discussion 
questions. 

For added interest, if you have an acolyte 
in the league, ask him to explain his proce- 
dure for lighting and extinguishing the 
candles. Ask a leaguer to interview a Jew 
before the meeting for further facts on the 
Jewish custom of lighting candles at the be- 
ginning of the Sabbath. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


HYMN 71 “God Himself Is Present” 

PSALM 95 

HYMN 78 “Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
mighty” 

FREE PRAYER 

SCRIPTURE: Mark 11:15-18 

HYMN 186 “O Saviour, Precious Saviour” 

PRAYER 25, page 366 

TOPIC 

HYMN 110 “Lord, Dismiss Us with Thy 
Blessing” 


DISCUSSION 


Define “Catholic.” What is the value of 
candles on the Altar? In your church, who is 
in charge of candles and flowers? How are 
acolytes chosen in your church? 
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fwo eaqguers W 


Two Lutheran girls nosed out 54 
000 talented teenage seamstresses | 
take honors in the junior division ¢ 
the annual Singer teenage dressmal 
ing contest in the finals. 

Idelle Boraas, 13, daughter of M 
and Mrs. Ephriam Boraas of Appleto: 
Minnesota, was awarded $500 as 
first prize winner in the junior divisic 
of the contest. 

Marcia Bauer, 14, daughter of D 
and Mrs. Thomas Bauer of R.R. 1. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, was awarde 
$300 as a national winner in the cor 
test. 

In order to come to New York fc 
the finals of the $83,000 contest, th 
girls made dresses in the sewing classe 
conducted through local Singer sewin 
centers. As first prize winners on th 
local level, they were awarded fitte 
scissors sets. Their garments were the 


MARCIA 


| fashion howe 


hobbies pay off—or sew it seams 


sent to regional judging, and each was 
warded a portable sewing machine. 
Four junior and four senior dresses 
were selected from the 66 regional 
winners, and these eight girls went 
o New York with their mothers for 
1 few days of sightseeing and enter- 
rainment, climaxed by the awarding 
of prizes at a special fashion show, 
where the girls modeled their winning 
dresses before an audience of New 
York fashion and sewing experts. 

Idelle lives on a 500-acre farm in 
Appleton, where her father raises 
cattle. She was crowned princess of the 
nation’s teenage dressmakers for her 
rust-colored cotton dress. It features 
a tucked bodice with beige stand-away 
collar, a full skirt and brown velvet 
accents. 

In addition to sewing, her hobbies 
include playing the piano and baton 


IDELLE — 
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Marcia is congratulated 
by director of advertising 


twirling. To earn extra spending 
money, she teaches baton-twirling to 
other youngsters. Idelle is a member 
of Lac qui Parle Lutheran Church 
(ELC) near Dawson, Minn. 

Marcia Bauer is a member of Pleas- 
ant View Lutheran Church where she 
sings in the church choir and is an 
assistant Sunday School teacher. In 
addition to sewing, her hobbies include 
ballet, swimming and golf. 

One of a family of six children, she 
makes clothes for herself, doll clothes, 
ballet costumes and aprons. When she 


finishes high school she would like | 
study home economics. 

Her winning dress is a Galey & Lot 
cotton fabric in small plaid design | 
shades of brown, beige and charco 
with a natural linen collar, detachab 
cuffs and a sewed-in cumberbund. 77 
wear with her prize winning dress sl 
made a matching plaid collar for 
beige wool sweater. 

More than 54,000 girls between tl 
ages of 10 and 17 entered the conte 
which was conducted throughout tl 
United States and Canada. During tl 
five years of the Singer Teenage Dres 
making Contest, nearly a quarter < 
a million sewing minded youngste 
have flocked to local Singer sewir 
centers to take sewing lessons and t 
for prizes. 


Idelle receives check from 
company vice-president 


Have you ordered these LLA materials: 


s mission theme fliers (1958-59) 


Their Wealth Is People (North American 
neighbors) Free 
Towers and Horizons (Mid-East) Free 


x bulletins for divisional services—$1.00 per 100 


Christian Vocation 
Missions 
Recreation 


sc LUTHER LIFE 


for your pleasure reading 
$2.00 a year 


s& High Ideals 


topics manual for intermediates 
$1.00 a year 


yy order from 


Luther League of America 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Penna. 
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GENESIS 
and 


CREATION 


God could control 
because God created 


by ROBERT HASKEL 


According to the Babylonian 
heaven was a palace where mar 
gods lived their immortal lives c 
a very human level. Outside tk 
palace, flitting around in spac 
was a fearful demon named Ti 
mat. She terrified the gods. 

Now in the society of gods the 
was no one more important the 
the other. But there was a youn 
ambitious god named Marmadt 
who wanted to be chief. Marm 
duk had a plan. He made a prop: 
sition to the other gods. 

He offered to go out and destrc 
the demon, Tiamat. In exchang 
he would be head of the gods fo 
ever. 

The other gods may ha 
thought he couldn’t do it. Or th 
may have been drunk at the ti 
At any rate, they agreed to M 
maduk’s proposition. 

Marmaduk set out to fight Ti 
mat. His weapons were the f 
winds (north, south, east, and w 
and his trusty spear. 

Tiamat had a strange way 
fighting intruders. She mer 
opened her huge mouth and bu 
ed outa lot of little monsters. 
they would devour her advers 

But Marmaduk didn’t give 
a chance. As soon as she ope 
her mouth, Marmaduk shot in 
four winds. They blew up Tia 
like a monstrous balloon. T 
Marmaduk simply tossed his tr 
spear. 

Well, you know what hap 


Base relief by Otto Schw 
depicting the creation of 
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when you poke a balloon with a 
pin. Tiamat popped. 

Now, Tiamat broke into two 
halves. And Marmaduk, never 
wasteful, set up the two halves in 
space with the round sides facing. 
The bottom half he called the earth 
and the top he called the sky. 


What a contrast with Genesis 1 and 
2! While the Babylonians were telling 
about an ambitious god making a 
world in order to use up surplus parts 
of a horrible demon, the Biblical 
author described God, moving with 
purpose and love, forming a world, 
and filling it with life. 


A Historical Glance 


The Bible is a history book. To read 
the Bible is to study history every bit 
as much as you are studying history 
when you read about the birth and de- 
velopment of your nation. In many 
ways, the Bible is like other books of 
history. Like other histories, it deals 
mainly with witnessed events. And like 
other history books, when it describes 
events that were not seen, it does so 
on the basis of things of evidence 
gathered from the things that are seen. 

For example, a history of the world 
might describe the last ice age when 
great glaciers lay on the northern parts 


of Europe and America. Since thi 
occurred tens of thousands of years ag 
no one who could write was there t 
record impressions. 

The glaciers themselves, howeve: 
left their marks on the continents 
With their tremendous weight the 
carved the rock face of the earth 
hollowing the basins of many lakes 
With their relentless movement, the 
rolled and ground the rock to pebbl 
size and pushed up hills of gravel be 
fore them. Then the glaciers melte 
and filled the lake basins with thet 
waters. They raised the level of th 
oceans and submerged coastland tha 
once had been dry. 

These are marks that can be see 
in our day. The historian sees then 
and studies them. By so doing he 1 
able. to describe the existence an 
activities of the glaciers themselve: 
even though they vanished and melte 
many years before he was born. 


Biblical Historian 


In like manner, the Biblical his 
torian wrote of the creation of th 
world by the hand of God. Neither h 
nor any other man was there to wit 
ness the creation. But the Biblical his 
torian did see God in action in th 
life of his people. From what h 
learned of God through this exper 


Deen aaa... =I 


From a schoolboy’s exam paper: The Matterhorn was 
a horn blown by the ancients when anything was the matter. 


“| came five hundred miles on a dog sled just to see you,” 


said the Eskimo boy. 


Eskimo Girl—”That’s a lot of mush!” 
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nce, he understood clearly that God 
ras Creator of all. 

The Biblical historian experiences 
;0d's power. He saw God controlling 
1e forces of nature and nations to 
enefit the people that God had chosen 
s his own. The Biblical historian ex- 
eriences God’s power and control 
ver his own mind and heart. 

Out of his experience the author un- 
erstood that God could control the 
otld because God had created the 
orld. 


The “Who” and “Why” 


-Of course, the Biblical historian did 
ot know exactly how God created the 
orld. He was no scientist. The mar- 
slous machinery of God of which 


modern science only recently has be- 
come aware was unknown to him. 

He did not attempt to produce a 
scientific treatise but, rather, he sought 
to give poetic expression to the wonder 
of his realization that God had created 
the world and, more wonderful still, 
had created it for man. It was the 
“who” and “why” of creation that 
were the vital concerns of the author 
of Genesis 1. When it came to the 
“how” he simply did the best he could 
with the meager scientific knowledge 
that he possessed and actually, he 
didn’t do too bad. 

Some people like to look down long, 
sophisticated, scientific noses at the 
creation story in Genesis. But it’s treat- 
ment of the “how” of creation is much 
more scientifically respectable than 


Bill—1 feel terrible today. 


Bob—What happened? 


Bill—Last night | made a mistake and plugged the elec- 
tric blanket into the electric toaster. 

Bob—Well, what happened? 

Bill—I kept popping out of bed all night. 


AUHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
iences... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates . . 
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ll on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
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FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


what was being said on the same 
subject at the same time among other 
groups. In fact, one of the best ways 
to fully appreciate the remarkable 
uniqueness of the Biblical account of 
creation is to study some of the other 
creation stories that were being told 
at the same time—such as the Baby- 
lonian story at the beginning of this 
article. ” 

What a contrast! And what a won- 
der—that so much of God was already 
revealed to our ancient ancestor in the 
faith that he was able to tell of crea- 
tion in such a simple and beautiful 
way. He described the unseen event of 
creation on the basis of what he had 
seen and experienced of God in his 
own life and in the life of his people. 
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What he said of the purpose anc 
will of God in creation is eternally 
and gloriously true. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


Begin with a brief discussion of the firs 
two questions listed below. Let the grou; 
know in advance that this initial discussio: 
is to be brief so that it won't get out o 
hand and use up the whole period. 

Present your topic using material con 
tained in the article. Then return to the dis 
cussion, rediscussing the first two question 
and going on to the remaining four. 

Close the topic with the silent reading o 
Genesis 1:1-2:3. Without further announce 
ment go into the closing hymn. 


fields . 


For information, write: 


A sound educational program within the framework of 
an intellectually vigorous, socially balanced environment. 


Office of Admissions, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


... A Liberal Arts College of the United Lu- 
theran Church, offering programs of study in the 
humanities, the sciences, social studies, education 
. . . high academic standards . . 
. . degrees awarded include Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in Economics, and 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 
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WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


PRAYER 41, page 370 (Christian Youth 
lymnal) 
HYMN 179 
hee” 
CHORAL READING Job 36:24-37:14; 38:1, 
-12, 16-18, 22-30, 34-36 

PRAYER 18, page 364 or 38, page 369 
PSALM 8, 19, 46 or 95 

SOLO “The Spacious Firmament on High” 
83, or an ensemble singing ‘All Creatures of 
Jur God and King” 181 

HYMN 81 “The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 
TOPIC, ending with silent reading of Gen- 
sis 1:1-2:3 

HYMN 184 ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 


“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 


DISCUSSION 


(1) The Bible says that the world was 
created in seven days. Science says that it 
took billions of years. Which is right? (2) Can 
a person be a sincere Christian and a good 
scientist at the same time? 

(3) We tend to speak of Biblical revela- 
tion and scientific discovery. Would it be 
more proper to describe the knowledge that 
science gains as being revelation also? (4) 
Can the knowledge science has gained help 
the Christian in his faith? (5) Could science 
have discovered God without the Bible? (6) 
We tend to thank God for our preservation 
and redemption, but we take creation for 
granted. Is this right? Can the study of 
Genesis 1 help to change our attitude? 


Bill—”Did you hear I got two orders on my first day 


as a salesman?” 


Dick—"Fine. What were they?” 
Bill—”Get out and stay out!” 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Witten- 
berg they got the broad liberal edu- 
cation so essential to success. Write 
for complete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
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PRICE CHANGE—LUTHER 
LEAGUE SONG BOOKS 


—revised song book 

—price change effective 
Octal 

—25¢ each 

— $2.50 per dozen 


By Sylvia and Henry 
Lieferant 


Here 1s the thought-provoking an- 
swer to GENTLEMAN'S AGREE- 
MENT! Ic is the story of Linda 


Macneill, designer for the Epsteins, 
Gold Star Patterns, New York City. 
Controversial, highly readable, this 
novel will leave you with something 
to think about! 

$3.50 at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS SAK 


PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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UTHERAN ministry by Americans 

began in Alaska when a mission- 
ry was sent there to train Eskimos in 
eindeer husbandry. Thus it was that 
nission work was started in 1894, 
nore than sixty years ago by the Evan- 
elical Lutheran Church. 


Lutherans in History 


Actually, Lutherans were important 
n the history of Alaska from its very 
eginning. A coastal point of this huge 
siece of land was discovered in 1741 
yy a Danish Lutheran, Vitus Bering, 
vho, incidentally, was in the service 
»f the Russian government. Except for 
‘xtensive traffic in furs, little develop- 
nent occurred in Alaska under Rus- 
ian rule. 

In 1840 Captain Adolph K. Etholin, 
Finnish Lutheran, went to Sitka to 
nead the affairs of the Russian-Ameri- 
-an company. He was accompanied by 
1 Lutheran minister. Shortly after 
Etholin asumed office, the erection of 
1 Lutheran church in Sitka was begun. 
In a short time two other Lutheran 
pastors went to Alaska, continuing 
their ministry until 1865. 

The eventful year was 1867. The 
United States took possession of 
Alaska from Russia. In the transaction, 
a small parcel of ground in Sitka was 
set aside for the use of the Lutherans 
forever. During ensuing years the 
Lutheran Church was used by Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike. 


The Ice-Box Buy 


Every student of history will re- 
member the bitter debate that raged 
in Congress in 1867 over the proposed 
purchase of Alaska for the sum of 
$7,200,000. Opponents of the pro- 


THE ICE BOX 


our new state has 
a Lutheran history 


the next state 
has one too 
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posed purchase derisively called Alaska 
“Seward’s Folly’ and “Seward’s Ice- 
box.” 

Alaska has proven to be anything 
but “‘folly,” the value of the fisheries 
alone in 1956 being, at wholesale 
price, $92,960,370. And as for its be- 
ing an “‘ice-box,”’ except for the north- 
ern plateau sloping down to the Arctic, 
it is n@® more an ice-box than is any 
midwestern state, and much of the 
state is temperate. It is the fastest 
growing area under the flag. 

Today one can travel by automobile 
from any point in the States up 
through the interior of Alaska and 
down to Seward. Out from this great 
arterial within the new state, roads are 
being built. Of course, the day of the 
dog team will never end in portions 
of Alaska. But the greatest factor is 
this: there are no more air-minded 
people than Alaskans. The airplane has 
really come to its own in Alaska. It’s 
causing Alaska to shrink in size. The 
49th state is served by several sched- 
uled airlines from the States, and many 
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bush pilots fly to almost any area c 
the vast land. 

There is an increasing interest 1 
Alaska by those who want to enje 
some of the most majestic scenery o 
earth and those who are looking fc 
opportunity and permanent residenc 
Alaska is getting underway on a bi 
scale. 

For many years following the acqu 
sition of Alaska by the United State 
Alaska was referred to as “the lan 
that God forgot.” God never forgo 
but men did. 

If we as a Lutheran Church war 
to ‘go and preach the Gospel” we ha 
best be alert today to the need fe 
venturing in this new state. 


More Recent Ventures 


Aside from work among the Esk 
mos, the Lutheran Church very muc 
forgot Alaska until the year 191: 
Here follows chronologically the e 
tablishment of resident work by thre 
Lutheran synods in Alaska today 
Petersburg, 1913, ELC; Ketchikar 
1925, ELC; < Juneau; “19267 cn 
Anchorage, 1926, Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod; Palmer, 1935, Lt 
theran Church-Missouri Synod; Sitk. 
1935, ULCA; Anchorage, 1944, ELC 
Fairbanks, 1944, ELC; Seward, 194! 
ELC; Juneau, 1956, Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod; Spenard, 1957, ELC 


Nome, 1957, ELC; and Fairbank: 
1958, Lutheran Church - Missou: 
Synod. 


The Lutheran Church is represente 
in 13 cities and villages in Alaska an 
numbers 4,395 baptized members. Th 
Service is conducted there as here i 
the States. The same doctrine is taugh 
The Sacraments are administered a 


he Lord instituted them. One will 
ind as many well-informed Lutheran 
church people in our Alaska congrega- 
ions as are generally found here in 
he States. From some of these congre- 
vations are coming young men and 
women to study in our colleges and 
universities and some who are going 
-o study for the Lutheran ministry. 
Many are the stories that could be 
told of the self-sacrificing services of 
Christian pastors, pastors’ wives, and 
women missionaries who have labored 
for years under pioneer conditions in 
the Northland. Don’t feel sorry for 
them for they would be the last to ask 
for sympathy from the standpoint of 
privation. However, living costs in 
Alaska are extremely high—as well as 
building costs. Salaries have not been 


commensurate with the high living 
cost. The church must be prepared to 
invest larger sums than in the past. 

What's in the future of the Luther- 
an Church in Alaska? The answer to 
this question lies very largely in our 
concept of our responsibility of today. 
So far the Lutheran Church has en- 
tered into the larger centers of popu- 
lation. But, by no means, has the Lu- 
theran Church faced the Christian re- 
sponsibility of bringing the Gospel to 
the many unchurched communities. If 
we are to plant the Lutheran Church 
and bring the Gospel to communities 
of this vast land, we will have to sup- 
port with prayerful understanding, 
good will, and generous financial help 
in far greater measure than has been 
the case in the past. 


A companion topic on Hawaii follows this 
one. Topic suggestions are on page 39. 


_——  ____ e 


Daniel Boone was once asked if he had ever been lost 
in the woods. “Never got lost,” Boone replied, “but | was 


bewildered for three days.” 
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Reprinted permis- 
sion from “What,” Friend- 
ship Press, Inc., 1958. 


“E himeni e!” they say to 
one another. Let us sing. 


HAWAII 


with 


Henry Opukahaia 


1 be WAS early in the nineteent! 
century and life was moving fas 
for Henry Opukahaia. One mornin 
when he was sixteen, he leaped fror 
a rock on the shore of his island o 
Hawaii and swam to an American shi) 
lying in the harbor. He begged s 
earnestly that Captain Brintnal gav 
him work as cabin boy and took hir 
to the United States. Henry was escar 
ing from his uncle, a pagan pries 
whose cruelty had destroyed the boy’ 
family. By 1808 Henry was in Ney 
Haven, Connecticut, where on th 
steps of one of the buildings at Yal 
College, he was in tears because “ne 
body gives me learning.” Henry di 
receive learning and became an almos 
frantic student—a Christian student— 
grasping eagerly every crumb of learr 
ing, imploring students and faculty t 
send teachers of the Christian faith t 
“my people” on the Hawaiian Island: 
He would go back with them, h 


by IONE CATTON 


promised, to help his people welcome 
them. 

Henry could not keep his promise, 
for he died suddenly of typhus fever. 
But the American church did not fail 
him. In 1820 fourteen young Christian 
leaders were sent to his people on 
the islands. Later eleven more groups 
were sent. 

All Hawaiians honor Henry’s mem- 
ory, and on June 22, 1957, a chapel 
was dedicated on Oahu, the “Big 
Island” of Hawaii, to this powerful 
young life, which was responsible for 
bringing the Christian message to 
these mid-Pacific islands. Because the 
Hawaiians themselves have shared 
their new faith, and because the popu- 
lation of their islands now numbers 
many peoples, there came to take part 
in the dedication of this chapel 
Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Samo- 
ans, Filipinos, Hawaiians, Caucasians. 

If Henry could hear the hymns and 
the prayers and the words of deep 
friendship spoken by the hundreds 
who that day joined hearts and hands 
to do him honor (and who shall say 
that he did not?) how the term “my 
people” would have expanded for 
him. Born under at least seven differ- 
ent flags, they have received from his 
voice, long still, the message of the 
love of God our Father, borne by those 
who came at his bidding. He never 


saw their countries, their flags, their 
faces. As they came into the new little 
chapel that bears his name, however, 
they were “his people” and knew no 
divisions as they lifted their voices in 
united prayer. 


Musical Missionaries 


Many of us like to hear Hawaiian 
music, even if it is only on the radio 
or on records. The lilt and cadence of 
the ukulele music, Hawaiian dances, 
and great choruses give us the impres- 
sion that Hawaiians “have music in 
their bones.” Perhaps they do. And 
yet it is a fact that little more than a 
hundred years ago, the islanders did 
not know what it meant to carry a 
tune! Indeed, they had never even 
heard a tune! 

From the early days of their his- 
tory, the Hawaiian people had chanted 
in unison words about their islands 
and their gods. When morning 
dawned, they turned their faces toward 
the east and chanted: 

“Here is the sun. 
Help us not to mar this day!” 

When evening came, they faced the 
setting sun and chanted: 

“All that has been wrong during this 
day 

Forgive us. 

As the sun sinks, 

Let it carry our sins to the depths. 

When they became Christians they 
chanted some of the psalms and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

More than that happened. The 
young men and women who came 
from the United States as missionaries 
could really sing! And sing they did! 
The Hawaiians found it hard at first 
to master the musical scale, since it 
was completely foreign to them. But 
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they loved it. Missionaries held sing- 
ing schools on the islands. From that 
time on, when mission boats made 
their way among the islands, the best 
of the singers stood on the maintop of 
the ship and the sound of their sing- 
ing reached Hawaiian fishermen and 
farmers who began to sing with them. 
Then music began to travel, and 
fast! The missionaries had set up a 
simple printing press. Copies of hymns 
were run off. A children’s hymnal was 
made. Singing schools made _ these 
songs familiar to the people. “E 
himeni e!’” they said to one another 
when they met at any community gath- 
ering. “E himeni e, let us sing!” 
Today there is hardly a Hawaiian 
man who cannot carry the tenor or 
bass in a folk song or hymn or great 
anthem, hardly a girl or woman who 
cannot join in the alto or soprano part. 
It is something to make one pause in 
wonder to hear the power and volume 
of a Christian congregation singing its 
hymns of faith, like this metrical ver- 
sion of Psalm 100: 
“All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 
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Him. serve with mirth, his prais 
forthtell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice.” 

Lorenzo Lyons was called Ka Hak: 
o Ka Aina Mauna, Song Maker of th 
Mountain Land. A young poet an 
minister, he traveled from church t 
church, teaching until the people knev 
what the Christian message meant 
translating and composing, until the 
understood the hymns in English an: 
in Hawaiian, singing until all couk 
sing with him. As a fruit of his fort: 
years of labor and love, we have today 
as one of our North American neigh 
bors, a singing people, the people o 
Hawaii. Music is in their hearts, musi 
is on their lips, music is in the graciou 
kindness of their living. Visitors t¢ 
Hawaii go back home strengthene: 
and cheered by Hawaiian song. 

Near the little church at Waimea i 
Father Lyons’ grave. Before the servic 
of worship begins, people are seen— 
children and youth and parents—plac 
ing flowers there. They stand a mo 
ment in reverent memory. Then they 
enter the little church and they sing 


“Have Concern, Will Travel” 


Events in history often form a chain 
Sometimes this is seen, as in the life o: 
Henry Opukahaia, in the milestones o: 
the life and influence of an individual 
Sometimes it is seen in the growin 
outreach of the ministry of the church 
A good example of the latter is founc 
in the Pacific islands, with many link. 
of the chain already joined. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, fourteen young Americans 
living in different states and havin; 
widely differing interests, had one im 
portant thing in common: all wante< 
to serve God anywhere in the worl 


where there was special need. They 
had studied to prepare themselves and 
were ready. 

In 1820 these fourteen young Amer- 
icans sailed from Boston on the ship, 
Thaddeus, and went on a journey of 
163 days to the Hawaiian Islands. 
They took to the Hawaiians the good 
news of the Christian faith and way. 
Their teaching took root. 

When the Hawaiians understood 
this new teaching and began to prac- 
tice living by it, they wanted to share 
it with people who did not have it 
yet. Joined by a few leaders from the 
Mainland, in the year 1856, they 
sailed with Bibles and determination 
and what wisdom they had for Micro- 
nesia in the South Pacific. It was not 
long before churches and Christian 
homes and schools spoke loudly of 
their good work. One of these schools, 
flourishing vigorously today, is the 
Christian Training School on Truk in 
the Carolines. 

In 1957 four young students in this 
Christian Training School were eager 
for more training for Christian service. 
They wanted to go to Hawaii, the 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 


President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 


homeland of their first Christian teach- 
ers, for fellowship and learning. Thus, 
back and forth, in unbroken line, move 
the eager spirits of those who know 
that Christianity makes a difference. 

In Hawaii youth and adults, mem- 
bers of varied racial and national 
groups, were prepared to receive these 
four young men. Scholarship funds 
were available. Maunaolu College on 
the Hawaiian Island of Maui, founded 
by Christian churches, was ready for 
the students from Truk. 

When and where the next link will 
be forged cannot be predicted. In 
Hawaii or on the Mainland, in North 
America or throughout the world, it 
will be forged in any country where 
young Hawaiians bear witness to the 
Christian message. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Present both topics as they are. 
family encyclopedia will give you additional 
information about Alaska, and _ pictures. 
There may be an ex-Gl in the congregation 
who has colored pictures of Alaska. 

Supplement the Hawaiian topic with Luth- 
eran history from “Facts on Hawaii,’ free 
from the United Lutheran Church Women, 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29. A ULCA 
film on our work in Hawaii, ‘Youth Speaks 
for Hawaii,” may be secured through the 
Religious Film Library, 17 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


Your 


WORSHIP 

Suggested hymns (CYH): 107 “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds;” 164 “Not Alone for 
Mighty Empire;’ 166 “Lord of the Lands;” 
168 “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies;” 243 
“Rise Up, O Men of God;” 273 “Lift Up Your 
Hearts, O King of Kings;” 275 “Across the 
Seas and Centuries.” 

Scripture: 1 Corinthians 12:12-14, 26-27; 
Romans 12:9-21; or 1 John 4:7-21. 
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PREPARE TO VISIT 


BY ARTHUR R. STEES 


youll be as scared as Mark if you don’t 


Panel Discussion: Four girls are seated around a table. 
Linda and Joan are experienced evangelism visitors. 
Carol and Juanita are inexperienced members of the 
group. Linda and Joan sit next to each other so that 
the questions and discussion flows back and forth 
across the table. 


Linpa: You know, it’s interesting to note the experiences Jesus had 
with youth. Remember, we had a lot of those stories when we were little 
kids in Sunday School. 

JOAN: Just the other day my little sister was saying something at 
home about the young lad who loaned his lunch box to feed several thou- 
sand people. Of course she was speaking about the feeding of the five 
thousand by Jesus. 

Juanita: And what about the interesting item of young John Mark 
who got so scared during Jesus’ trial that his clothes fell off him as he 
was running away. 

LinpA: And there are also the accounts of Jesus’ raising from the 
dead two different youths who were dearly loved by their parents. Yes, 
Jesus certainly must have had an influence upon the kids of his day, just 
as he did with others. 

CaROL: Yeh, that’s all very well and good. I know that from all the 
Sunday School classes I’ve been to. But just how does that fit in with Evan- 
gelism, the subject of our topic this week ? 

JOAN: I think that this shows us the great need there is today for 
us to communicate the concern of Jesus to other kids our age. 


CaroL: If you mean calling and stuff like that—that’s out. I don’t like 
to do that. 

LINDA: Have you ever done it? 

CAROL: Well, nove == 

Juanita: Yeh, I kinda get nervous sometimes too when I go to see 
people that I don’t know. 

Linpa: Well, I haven’t done too much either—but Joan and I found 
that the calls we made together were interesting. At first we felt kinda 
nervous. But as we look back now, it was a very worth while experience. 

JUANITA: You two went alone? Golly, I'd need an army! 

JoAN: No, I don’t think so. Two make a very good impression in 
the home. But three makes it look like some kind of high pressure job. 

CaROL: Say, I do remember something from my Sunday School class 
about Jesus sending out the disciples two by two. 

Juanita: But how in the world do you get your foot in the door? 


- Sometimes I just knock softly and hope the people aren't home. 


LinDA: Possibly the best way is to remember that you are going on 
this visit as a representative of the Church—and that you have a definite 
purpose for this call. Sometimes a silent prayer will do wonders in 
preparing you for a call. Then once inside you can seem to relax and 
enjoy your visit. 

CAROL: Yeh, but what if the young people aren’t home? 

JOAN: It’s usually best then to just ask when the young person you 
are calling upon will be home and then come back later. It doesn’t do 
much good here to merely leave a message with the father or mother. 

LinDA: And another good practice is to tell the person you meet 
who you are. Even though you think you’re important, everybody may not 
know you. For instance, you could say, “Hello, Mrs. Smith, I’m Linda 
Doyle from the Luther League of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. Is Mary 
at home ?”’ 

JUANITA: But suppose the person you're looking for comes to the 


— door? 


JOAN: Then it’s best to call her by name, tell her why you're calling, 
and ask if you can talk to her for a few minutes. Leave boy friends, shows, 
and singers for another time. Your purpose on this call is to invite them 


to your youth meeting and to your church. 


CAROL: Well, okay, you've gotten this far. But what in the world 
do you talk about? 

Juanita: Wouldn’t you just tell them what time the meeting is and 
who all the kids are that come? 

LinDA: Well, Joan and I have included these things in our conver- 
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sation, but we haven't necessarily made them the highlight. Our main 
stress was on what the league is, what it has done and can do for teen- 
agers. We also told about the many sides that our program has to it. 

CaROL: Wouldn’t they know all that already? 

Joan: We were surprised ourselves to see how many of them 
didn’t. Some even asked questions about things that we didn’t think 
wete necessary to mention. 

CarRoL: Well, weren’t you calling on kids that were confirmed mem- 
bers of the church? 

JOAN: Yes, but sometimes it’s hard to tell the difference. I think you 
could say the very same thing in visiting a new girl, for instance, who had 
just moved into town and didn’t belong to any church. 

LINDA: Yes, in all our visits—whether on kids who should be mem- 
bers or on those who could be members—our conversation didn’t vary too 
much. 

JUANITA: But what if they ask you questions you can’t answer ? 

LinpA: That’s important. If you don’t know, tell them you'll find out. 
Then ask your pastor or youth advisor—that will give you a good reason 
to make a second visit on this person. 

CaroL: And what if they start arguing. I hate to argue. 

Joan: I don’t think they'll start arguing too much if you don’t 
lead them on. It’s a good practice to make your answers positive when 
they make negative statements. 

LinDA: That’s a good thing to remember—not to argue with the 
person. But there will be various questions that they'll ask you which 
you can almost anticipate. 

JoAN: One of the best used excuses is that they are ‘too busy.” 

CaRoL: Well, I’m pretty busy these days too, what with school, baby 
sitting, and all kinds of activities. 

JOAN: Yes, it’s true, we're all plenty busy. But God who made us 
and gave us all the time we have also deserves the time He asks from us. 

JuANirTA: I know one girl that doesn’t come to our meetings because 
she has a date just about every Sunday night. 

LinDA: I think the important thing to do there is to explain to the 
person that they are welcome to bring their dates to the meetings. If some 
of us who are more regular in attendance would do that, I think they 
would be encouraged to do so too. 

CaROL: What about those kids that dropped out of league right 
at the beginning of the year because they thought it was just for little kids? 

JOAN: They didn’t quit school too, did they? 

CaroL: Not that I know of. 


JOAN: Then they surely understand that they must keep on learn- 
ing. It looks like their public education didn’t stop when they were out 
of 8th grade. Well, their religious education didn’t stop either when they 


were confirmed. 


LINDA: Many such excuses and problems such as these are dealt with 
in pamphlets put out by the Department of Evangelism of the Church. 


(holding one up) 


JOAN: Another thing I just remembered that it says in there is that 
on every call you make you should take something along with you to leave 


with the people you visit. 


JUANITA: Say, I remember when a couple of the older kids called 
on me several years ago. I think they left me a copy of LUTHER LIFE. 
And I'll bet another good thing to take along would be a copy of your 


. league schedule for the year. 


LinpA: Well, what about it, Carol? Do you think you'd like to go 


out calling now? 


CarOL: Well, if I did, maybe it would be a good idea if I went with 


you. 


JOAN: And then Juanita can go with me. 
Juanita: That way I think Carol and I can learn from the experience 


that you two already have. 


TOPIC HELPS | 


This topic presents the “how” of evange- 
ism for youth. Perhaps, in addition, or as 
| topic the week before this, you will pre- 
ent the “why” of evangelism. 

A topic such as this has value only when 
| is put to use. Plan to visit young people 
1 your community. Write to the Department 
f Evangelism, 231 Madison Avenue, New 
ork 16, for evangelism pamphlets. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


HYMN 266 “O Zion, Haste” 

PRAYER 4, page 361 (Christian Youth Hym- 
nal) 

HYMN 260 “Lord, Speak to Me, That | 
May Speak’ 

SCRIPTURE Luke 10:1-24 

PSALM 67 

HYMN 195 “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee” or 198 “Draw Thou My Soul, O Christ’ 

PRAYER, 63, page 375 or 72, page 377 

HYMN 162 “From Ocean Unto Ocean” 


Mrs. Smith—“Are you the young man who jumped in the 
river to save my son from drowning when he fell through the 


ice’ “a 
Bill—"Yes, madam.” 


Mrs. Smith—“Well, where’s his mittens?” 
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FAITH 
and 
THE CREED 


first in a series 
on the catechism 


by PAUL J. HOH 


Wie we speak of “faith” in i 
religious, Christian sense, v 
mean “confidence” or “trust.” The 
words at once suggest that there mu 
be some object in which this confiden: 
and trust is lodged. If we are to ha 
a faith for our day, we must have son 
object worthy of our confidence an 
trust. 

The Christian Church and its i 
dividual members have always foun 
this object to be God. The Apostle 
Creed is one expression of the convi 
tion of Christians, individually an 
corporately, that God is the object, tl 
sole object, of Christian faith. 


The Reality of God 


The Creed expresses the convictic 
that God is real—that God is. Tv 
questions rise at this point: Is Ge 
really a reality; or is He a fiction < 
the imagination? If He is a realit 
where and how can we find Hin 
There seems to be no way of answe 
ing the one without considering tl 
other. 

The Creed suggests that we can fir 
God in three places: (1) behind th 
processes of nature; (2) in the pers¢ 
and life and work of Jesus Christ; (2 
in the experience of the Christi 
Church and of its genuine membe: 
Behind the processes of nature—''G< 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heavy: 
and earth.” In the person and li 
and work of Jesus Christ—''Jes 
Christ His only Son, our Lord” pl 
the statements that follow concerni 
His person and life and work. In t 
experience of the Christian Church a 
its genuine members — “the H 
Ghost; the holy Christian Church, 
Communion of Saints; the Forgiven 
of sins.” The Church and its memb 


ave found God in these three places. 
daving found Him there, they have 
iven their testimony that they have 
ound Him to be reality. 

If we are to find God, we too must 
ook for Him in these three places. 
mmediately we run into a difficulty. 
ogically we should begin—and that 
s where the Creed begins—with the 
eality of God behind the processes of 
ature. When we try to find God 
here, we find ourselves confronted by 
wo major difficulties: first, that we 
annot actually see God Himself, be- 
ause He is behind the processes. Sec- 
nd, that there are hypotheses concern- 
ng the ultimate reality behind the pro- 
esses of nature—hypotheses that leave 
x0d entirely out and yet offer more 
t less satisfactory explanations of the 
niverse in which we live. We cannot 
Ositively establish the fact of God’s 
eality from the natural world. 

If we try to reverse the order of 
ne Creed, and begin with the experi- 
nce of the Christian Church and of its 
enuine members, we again run into at 
east two difficulties: first, that in its 
ivided state today, the Christian 
hhurch does not, and cannot, as a cor- 
orate unity, tell us what its present 
xperience of God is; second, that in- 
ividual Christians back from their 
ersonal experiences of God with 
rangely varying accounts of Him. We 
umnot positively establish God's 
ality from the experience of the 
hristian Church and its members 
day. 

There remains, then, only one ap- 
toach to the reality of God: the per- 
yn and life and work of Jesus Christ. 
et’s begin with the /ife of Jesus 
hrist. Though sharing completely in 
umanity, it is unique. There is no 


such life—nothing even approaching 
such a life—anywhere else. 

Going on from this uniqueness in 
the life of Jesus, we look next at His 
personality; and we find it equally 
unique, Though every whit a man, He 
is Clearly infinitely more than a man. 
When we try to discover what this 
“infinitely more” is, we find the 
answer in what He Himself reveals 
concerning Himself. He is conscious 
of being the unique Son of God, of 
being the incarnation—to use a word 
which He Himself did not use—of 
God. His unique life underwrites, 
guarantees, the correctness of His 
divine consciousness. 

Being satisfied with His uniqueness 
of personality, we turn finally to His 
work. And here again we find unique- 
ness—a work no other was ever called 
on to do. Since this fits in perfectly 
with His unique life and personality, 
we know that we have in Jesus Christ 
a completely unique One. Every other 
Christian knows this, too; the whole 
Christian Church knows it. 

But what has this to do with the 
reality of God? When we look at the 
whole Jesus—life, person, work—to 
try to find what constitutes basically 
His uniqueness, we discover that He 
Himself reaveals it to me, through His 
personality, life, and work. His unique- 
ness lies in His God-consciousness. 

First of all, we see in Him an un- 
broken consciousness of God above 
Him. The twelve-year-old Jesus must 
be in that which is His Father’s. The 
youth Jesus must live by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. The mature Jesus must work 
only the works of God and speak only 
the words of God. The dying Jesus 
commits Himself with His last breath 
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into the keeping of God. 

Further, we see in Him an unbroken 
consciousness of God within Him. 
Jesus finds in Himself an inner and 
inherent oneness with God: “I and 
my Father are one.” “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 
“Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” 

Now, this God-consciousness in 
Jesus, both of God above Him and of 
God in Him, is not a fiction with 
Him. It is not a working hypothesis. 
It is nothing else of this sort. It is 
reality. When we stand before Jesus 
Christ in the totality of what He his- 
torically and objectively was, we find 
God—a reality, the reality. My own 
proof of the reality of God is Jesus 
Christ. 


The Nature of God 


Now we have an object for our 
faith. We know little about this ob- 
ject—God. What does the Creed say ? 
The Creed says five major things con- 
cerning the nature of God. 

It says, first, that God is personal: 
“God the Father . . . His Son . . . the 
Holy Ghost.” “Father is a word desig- 
nating person; “Son” is the same; 
“Holy Ghost’ is less clearly so in 
itself, but taken in its New Testament 
meaning, from which New Testament 


the word has been drawn, it, too, 
definitely personal. The first thing tl 
we know about God is that He is p 
sonal. He is a He, not an it. The fa 
adequate for our day must rest in 
personal God, the only kind of G 
known to the Christian Church and 
genuine members. 

The Creed says, in the second pla 
that God is social. (This word 
entirely inadequate; but it is the b 
word one can find to express | 
thought the Creed suggests.) 1 
Creed says: ‘Father, Son, Holy Ghos 
The Creed endeavors to set forth 
these expressions the faith of | 
Church in a triune God—three pers« 
in the unity of a single essence. 

No one completely understands » 
Trinity. We know that Jesus Ch 
revealed a God above Himself, t 
same God within Himself, this sa 
God within the Church and its genu 
members. He revealed these three 
One, and yet as definitely Three. T 
much we know. We know, too, t 
the Christian Church has experience 
this same One God as Three—the G 
above, the God in Christ, the C 
within itself; yet not three Gods, | 
One. The Trinity is a mystery and 
might as well accept it as that and 
try to explain the inexplicable. 1 
Creed makes no attempt to explain 
it contents itself to state it. Whate 


“Is it true,” the teenager asked of the explorer just re- 
turned from the heart of Africa, “that lions won’t hurt you 


if you carry a torch?” 


“Well, that depends,” replied the explorer, “on how fast 


you carry it.” 


Judge—Now tell the court how you came to take the car. 
Accused—Well, it was parked in front of the cemetery, 
so | thought the owner was dead.—Teens. 
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else this doctrine of the Trinity has 
© contribute to our faith, it certainly 
nas this: it tells us in no uncertain 
erms that God is social. There are 
Three in perfect Oneness of essence, 
n perfect harmony of spirit and pur- 
ose, in perfect concord of life and 
work, in perfect inner relationship of 
every kind. The faith adequate for our 
Jay must rest in a social God, the only 
<ind of God known to the Christian 
Church and its genuine members. 

In the third place, the Creed says 
hat God is creative, redemptive, and 
‘e-creative. “Maker of heaven and 
satth” expresses creativity. ““Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried, de- 
cended into hell, the third day rose 
gain from the dead, ascended into 
1eaven, sitteth on the right hand of 
sod the Father Almighty, from thence 
de shall come to judge the quick and 
he dead”’ sets forth the historical and 
orophetic facts upon which rests man- 
<ind’s redemption. “Holy Ghost, the 
oly Christian Church, the Com- 
nunion of Saints, the Forgiveness of 
ins, the Resurrection of the body, and 
he Life everlasting’ indicates the 
anctifying and quickening power of 
30d, both for the individual and for 

iety—the re-creative nature of God. 
In the fourth place, the Creed says 

at God is gracious. The graciousness 
f God is expressly pointed out or im- 
lied in each of the three articles of 
he Creed. It is most clearly seen in 
he third article: “the forgiveness of 
ins."’ With this graciousness definitely 
ointed out here, we go back to the 
cond article, and we note that God 
eigns to be born into humanity, to 
affer and to die within it, for the 


redemption of man. This is a gracious 
act on the part of God. And even in 
the very short first article the word 
“Father” is an indication of the 
graciousness of God. 

And, finally, the Creed says that 
God is invincible. In the first article 
we have the word “Almighty.” That 
which is possessed of all might can- 
not be defeated; He who is possessed 
of all might cannot be conquered, and 
His purpose and work cannot be frus- 
trated. In the second article we have 
a picture of God’s coming into con- 
flict with the might of men: “He suf- 
fered, was crucified, dead, buried.” 
But the Creed does not stop there. 
“He rose again from the dead; He 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty.” Here is invincibility. The 
third article goes still further; it says 
that God's ultimate purpose will be 
realized even in sinful, mortal man: 
“The forgiveness of sins’’—and so all 
power of evil is defeated! ‘The resur- 
rection of the body’’—and so all power 
of death is destroyed! ‘The life ever- 
lasting’ —and so God’s triumph for 
His creation is complete! God con- 
quers in the end. It cannot be other- 
wise. He is invincible. 

Now, the Creed gives us many more 
facts than these five—detailed facts 
that undergird our faith; and these 
facts are important. These five, how- 
ever, seem to give us a fairly complete 
description of God as He really is— 
of God, the object of an adequate faith 
for our day. Let’s summarize them: 
God is personal, social, creative and 
redemptive and re-creative, gracious, 
and invincible. 

Now let us take them together, and 
see what we have. We have a God 
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with whom we can have personal re- 
lationship; a God in whom mankind 
can find social fellowship; a God 
whose very nature is focused upon 
bringing into being a perfect society 
composed of ultimately perfected per- 
sonalities, a society that will be ever- 
lasting; a God who, ‘in the process of 
creating, redeeming, and re-creating 
this society and its individual mem- 
bers, manifests an infinite, endless 
grace, which is of the very essence of 
His nature; and a God who is in- 
vincible—whose purpose will be real- 
ized, whose work will produce that 
toward which He is working. This is 
the picture of God which we find in 
the Creed. 


A Worthy Object of Our Faith 


When we have facts concerning 
God, is He still an object worthy of 
our faith today? This kind of God— 
the only kind of God there is—is a 
worthy God, a satisfying God. Com- 
pared with such a God, every other 
conceivable object for our deepest con- 
fidence and trust becomes too small 
and insignificant to receive any consid- 
eration whatsoever; every other pos- 
sible object that men have thought of, 
seems trivial, ephemeral, base, and in 
every way thoroughly inadequate. We 
can be certain, then, that God, as we 
have come to know Him in Christ, is 
an entirely worthy object for our faith. 
Actually, no one else can tell you 
whether He is worthy of your faith. 
You must determine that for yourself 
—each one of you alone. 

There remains one question. If we 
are convinced that He is worthy of 
our faith, what differences will this 
conviction make in our life? Even a 
moment’s reflection will indicate that 
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the conviction that there is such a Ge 
as we have tried to describe will mal 
differences in the life of the one hol 
ing the conviction. And when this cos 
viction yields confidence and trust i 
this God, then there will undoubted 
be yet more differences. 


Differences for Our Life 


First of all, where there is faith : 
such a God, there will be Aumailit 
One who believes in such a God—pe 
sonal, social, creative, redemptive, r 
creative, gracious, and invincible—wi 
necessarily recognize and acknowleds 
his own limitations: his smallness, h 
weakness, his sinfulness, his utter us 
worthiness. He will be humble. 

Then, where there is faith in such 
God, there will be gratitude. One wh 
believes in such a God will be everlas 
ingly grateful for his creation, his r 
demption, and his continuous r 
creation through the gracious powe 
of God. 

These two, humility and gratitud 
will together yield reverence. One wh 
believes in such a God will stand bx 
fore this God in utter reverence. 
will even view everything pertaini 
to God and everything coming fro 
God as objects to be thought of, a 
dealt with, reverently. Nature, a 
life, and history, and persons, and s 
—everything will be treated reverent 

Further, where there is faith in su 
a God, there will be personal fello 
ship with Him. One who believes i 
personal, social, and gracious God 
seek His personal society. Thus th 
will be listening, meditation, pray 
worship. 

There will be, too, personal com 


ment — self-consecration, self-dedica- 
jon, devotion, loyalty, obedience, a 
-onstant yielding of oneself to the 
grace and guidance of God. 

There will be fearless courage. One 
who has committed himself to an in- 
vincible God cannot know fear. He 
may meet obstacles, but he will know 
in advance that no obstacles are insur- 
mountable, He may face temptations— 
and most assuredly will—but he will 
know that no temptations are beyond 
his power to cope with. He may suffer 
what appears to be defeat, but he will 
know that it is only seeming defeat, 


TOPIC HELPS | 


Present the topic as it is. (Do not read it.) 
When there are various points on one sub- 
ject, list these on a board for better under- 
standing. Close with a discussion. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


OPENING PRAYER 49, page 372 (Christian 
Youth Hymnal) 

HYMN 57 “My God! How Wonderful Thou 
Art’ 

APOSTLE’S CREED, page 342 

HYMN 187 “Immortal Love, Forever Full’ 

SCRIPTURE John 3:13-21 

PRAYER 63, page 375 

PSALM 23 or 118 

HYMN 216 “God Calling Yet! Shall 1 Not 
Hear?” 

TOPIC 

CLOSING VERSICLES of general order for 
worship, page 309 

HYMN 186 “O Saviour, Precious Saviour” 


DISCUSSION 


Why does a person need faith in something 
or someone? Why do Christians have varying 
accounts of God's reaility? What was Jesus’ 
personality like? Why isn’t the Trinity more 
definitely defined? Why should faith make a 

ifference? 


that there can be no real defeat for one 
who is personally committed to God. 

There will be such things as oy, 
and peace, and hope. We could go on 
and on to name many more. 

Let me close this listing of differ- 
ences by naming just one more: there 
will be social passion on a spiritual 
level. The person who has placed his 
trust in the real God will work with 
God to re-create a spiritual society, 
which is the objective of all God’s own 
efforts. And he will work with God 
with something of that passionate 
abandon which we find in Jesus Christ. 


PRAYERS OF 
THE REFORMERS 


By Clyde Manschreck 


Here at prayer are the great Reformers of 
the 16th century—Calvin, Cranmer, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Coverdale and others—in a 
historic collection of prayers, many of 
which have been translated into English for 


= 
SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEK 
By Rita F. Snowden 


For all who have faith and want more of it, 
these 39 beautifully written brief messages 
on the common everyday things are full of 
tich meaning. Glimpses into the lives 
of Schweitzer, Hanns Lilje, Kagawa, 
Eisenhower and others provide fresh Chris- 


tian insight. 132 pages, $1.95. 
~ 
eA 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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he’ll never walk 
but he thanks God 


GRAVY DAY 


by RUTH QUICKEL 


The medics at the army hospital 
the heart of Georgia calls them “trip: 
But for the patients, they are gra 
days. They are days when charmi 
Southern ladies drive out from t 
city to take them to town or to a p 
nic in the country. 

After one of the g-day excursions 
wounded sergeant lay in his ward b 
thinking of the fried chicken legs, t 
cornbread, and the hospitality. He w 
silent for so long that his nurse | 
came concerned. She knew that he h 
a right to be depressed and quiet. I 
left leg had been amputated bel 
the knee and a spinal injury h 
brought on paralysis. 

“A penny for your though 
Powers,’ she ventured. 

“Lieutenant Smith,” he repli 
“I’m thinking about yesterday. A 
I’m thanking God . . . Just thank 
God for the trimmings.” 

Powers will never walk alone. | 
will never run. He will not again r 
his favorite horse, nor play his fav 
ite game of basketball. He seems 
have much to worry about . . . lit 
to be thankful for. Yet he says, 
thank God I’m here. To know I | 


home .>s . to see the hills ..... 4 
sun... the trees . . . It’s gravy | 
me.” 


We are apt to take the gravy pre 
much for granted. We accept as : 
cessities the trips to town and the f 
nics in the country. Along with th 
we accept the long distance pho 
the deep freeze, the power motor, : 
electric shave, television. We th 
little of our good health, our gen 
ous family and our faithful friend 

Never having been without the « 
we cannot imagine relying on a ho 
and buggy. Never having been wi 


put electricity, we cannot contemplate 
he oil lamp era. Never having been 
without the radio, we cannot fully ap- 
sreciate television. Physically our lives 
ire easy—so easy that we lose sight 
of the fact that we have much for 
vhich to be thankful. 

We move from sensation to sensa- 
ion—always getting a thrill more ex- 
‘iting, or a chill more penetrating, 
han the last. These sensations, built 
ip by newscasters, worldly philoso- 
shers, and desperate politicians, create 
n us a sense of urgency—a perpetual 
surface rushing. 

Time is short. We live on its edge. 
We cannot tarry long enough to re- 
ount our blessings. To say thank you 
s being a creamy, and to be grateful 
s old-fashioned. We skirt the preci- 
nice of life like frightened mountain 
oats who are fleeing the atomic ex- 
slosion. 

We are losing sight of ourselves 
ind others. We are losing sight of 
sergeant Powers. We are losing sight 
of God. We are taking things pretty 
much for granted, and are slipping 
nto the ranks of the “world owes me 
1 living” crowd. 

One of the medical corpsmen who 
ministered to Powers and his fellow- 
yatients put it this way: “In Ward 2 
here are doubts. There is despair. 
3ut there is also a ray of hope and 
1 song. The faith of these paralyzed 
nen uplifts and attracts. They give us 
sreater courage and inspiration than 
we can ever give them. Their cheer- 
‘ulness, brightness of spirit, deep gra- 
itude to God for what they have left 
(not what they have lost) fills the 
vard with eternal sunshine and makes 
= day Thanksgiving Day for all 
of us. 


Not a day went by in Ward 2 that 
a particular Psalm was not read by 
Powers or one of the others . . . often 
by the medical corpsman on the mid- 
night to morning duty . . . the time 
when sleep would not come because 
of pain . . . the long, lonely time 
when g-days and trimmings were for- 
gotten. It was Psalm 100. The chap- 
lain often said that the power of this 
prayer made it possible for Powers and 
the others to look forward to their 
gravy days. 

Psalm 100 gives the key that will 
make every day Thanksgiving Day. 


Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord, 

Serve the Lord with glad- 
ness: Come before his 
presence with singing. 

Know ye that the Lord he is 
God: It is he that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves. We 
are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. 

Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise. Be thank- 
ful unto him, and bless his 
name. 

For the Lord is good. His 
mercy is everlasting. And his 
truth endureth to all gener- 
ations. 


Thanksgiving is the outpouring of 
the thankful heart. The thankful 
heart loves Jesus and the Christian 
way of life. Thanksgiving is to put 
him first, ourselves and our troubles 
last. It is to recognize God’s goodness 
to us, his eternal salvation to those 
who believe on his name. 

Thanksgiving is to worship, praise, 
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and glorify the name of God in the 
marketplace, in the country lane, in 
the hospital bed. Thanksgiving is fol- 
lowing him who will deliver us from 
all our fumblings and fears—and will 
provide life everlasting. 


OUTLINE FOR: WORSHIP 


(Suggest printed program to be given at 
door as”group convenes so that no announce- 
ment need be made as the service pro- 
gresses.) Soft, sacred music as members as- 
semble. 


Call to worship: Narrator in deep, clear 
voice reads Psalm 100. The room is dark- 
ened, spotlight is thrown on an appro- 
priate picture, or preferably a person in 
white or pale blue robe. Person is kneel- 
ing in prayerful pose, palms touching and 
pointing heaven-ward. 


Hymn: Select this hymn to augment the 
thanksgiving theme. 
Prayer in unison: Give me, O God, a 


thankful heart that | may perfectly love 
thee and worthily magnify thy holy Name 
—for thou art God, thy mercy is ever- 
lasting, thy truth endureth to all genera- 
tions. Amen. 
Room is again darkened—spotlight 
returns to pantomime figure as she sings 
“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord.” 
Presentation of the topic. 
Hymn. 


leader: Let us express our thanksgiving to 


God in silent prayer before the offering 
received. 


Silent prayer. 
Offering. 
Discussion of proposed project. 


Closing hymn. 
HINTS FOR LEADER 


Begin your preparation early, Read t 
material. Make your own plan. Assign me 
bers a share in the program. Be conscic 
of the topic. Read all you can on the st 
ject in the current newspapers and mag 
zines. Gain the local data you need a 
make it your program. Use your own ide 
Take this information only as a guide. Y 
know your group and their interests. Pl 
your discussion around their interests a 
local issues. 

Remember that some worthwhile serv 
should come out of this meeting. You mi 
create a desire among your young peopl 
group to demonstrate their thankfulness 
service to others. 

Use your own initiative in leading ths 
into some worthwhile community or chur 
school project. You might start their thir 
ing along these lines by the use of d 
cussion material as follows: 

How should a Christian express his thank 
Is lip service adequate? Is community se 
life c 


ice necessary? How successful in 


a thankless person be? 


SESE SST SS SS A RRR RTS SESS SS 


A student in the swimming class refused to dive from a 


fifteen-foot high diving board. 


“What would you do,” sneered the instructor, “if you 
were that high above the water on a sinking ship?” 
Without hesitation, the student replied, “Wait for it to 


sink another 10 feet, sir. 


Will—Can you draw a straight line with a ruler? 


Bill—Of course I can. 


Will—That’s funny. | have to use a pencil. 


D2 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROJECT 


Plan and carry out a gay ‘90’s church 
meeting, or an old New England Puritan 
service of thanksgiving. 


Sing the old familiar hymns. 


Interest your young people in conducting 
such a thanksgiving program for your con- 
jregation. Take the responsibility for the 
2rganization necessary to carry it through. 
Think of the older members of your church. 
Consult with them on their recollections of 
the old-time meetings. Ask the local histori- 
‘al society for suggestions on costumes and 
atmospheric effects. 


Determine at the outset to develop as au- 
thentic a program as research will permit. 
Publicize the event. Place posters on church 
bulletin boards and in the church bulletin. 
Dedicate your group to the spirit of the 
old-time religion. 

It will be worth your best efforts. It may 
well be the beginning of a spiritual awak- 
ening in your congregation. It may well be 
a genuine growth of religious experience 
in the full realization of the companionship 
with God as our forefathers knew it. Under- 
take it with a sincerity of purpose worthy 
of you and your young people’s organiza- 
tion. 


Bob—What grade did you get on your final exam? 
Bill—I believe that grades should be kept a secret; they 
are personal and should not be revealed under any circum- 


stances. 


Bob—Too bad! | failed, too. 


Two Novels by 
RUTH MUIRHEAD BERRY 


ee! 
DEED GET ISG 


os a 
HIGH IS THE WALL 


Should a Protestant marry a 
Catholic ? An excellent, very read- 
able book on the mixed marriage 
in novel form. $3.50 


LONG IS THE WAY 


A compelling story of America 
in the twenties vividly portraying | 
the cost of rebellion and the pain 

of maturity achieved. $3.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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Well we think it's worth a party! 


» by ELEANOR MORA 


The entire party centers around the 
two publications of the Luther League 
of America, High Ideals and LUTHER 
LIFE. Decorations, games, and re- 
freshments should fit into this setting. 
HILL, of course, is a combination of 
the initials of the publications. 

Be sure to have plenty of posters 
around announcing the party. For 
decorations have your league artist 
make a large replica of one of the 
magazines. 


HILL 
PARTY 
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Hill Games 


MIXER—Give each person a she 
of paper on which he writes the lette 
to spell High Ideals down the left sid 
Then everyone mixes, trying to fir 
people with a first name beginnir 
with one of the letters. First persc 
to list names for all the letters wins 
prize. (Prizes for all games shou 
be a subscription to LUTHER LIE 
or a copy of the latest issue.) 


TELEGRAM—On another piece | 
paper have the leaguer write a tel 
gram beginning each word with 
letter from High Ideals in order. F 
instance: Here Is Great Help In L 
recting Every Average League. Su 
scribe. 


MAGAZINE EXCHANGE - 
Have a circle of chairs, one less th: 
the number of people playing. Sit 
this circle and play the game as y 
would “Upset the Fruit Basket 
Leaguers: are High Ideals, HILL, — 
LUTHER LIFE. When you « 
LUTHER LIFE, these people chan, 
places while “‘It’’ tries to grab a cha 
The same happens when you call HII 
or High Ideals. But when you s 
“Magazine Exchange” everybox 
changes seats. If “It” gets a seat, tl 
person left standing becomes “‘It.” 


HOW MANY WORDS—Gi 
each guest a piece of paper and 
pencil. Give him ten minutes to 1 
as many words as he can containit 
the letters in LUTHER LIFE. 


HILL SITUATION—Send one 
Derson out of the room. The rest must 
hink up an answer to any question 
hat might be asked, “What would 
you do if 
(privately) that he should ask all 
juestions concerning LUTHER LIFE 
ind High Ideals. For instance, “What 
would you do if your name appeared 
n LUTHER LIFE?” “What would 
you do if you were asked to write a 
opic for High Ideals?” “What would 
you do if you saw the President of the 
J.S. reading a copy of LUTHER 
LIFE ?”’ You'll get some pretty hilari- 
us answers. 


Hill Promotion 


Between each game, or at breaks, 
yet your plugs in for the magazines. 
“Who wants to subscribe now?” ‘‘Get 
he magazine that’s all about you!” 

Set up a desk or table where you 
an take subscriptions to the maga- 
zines. Order subscription blanks and 
uttractive fliers from LLA. LUTHER 
LIFE sells at $2.00 per year, High 
deals price is $1.00. If you can get 
en subscriptions for LUTHER LIFE, 
he price is $1.75 per person. Ten 
subscriptions for High Ideals costs 90c 
der subscription. 


Hill Tags 


If those in the group are not well 
ucquainted use name cards. If it’s 
he same old gang, have place cards at 
he table. Or use both. They can be 
nade from plain white cards. Sketch 


on them a small replica of one of 
the magazines. 


Hill Refreshments 


Now it’s time for your imagination 
to get to work. You plan the refresh- 
ments. Can you think of anything 
dealing with LUTHER LIFE and 
High Ideals? 

Hint: the two publications, com- 
bined, go to 22 countries overseas. 
You could plan an_ international 
snack. 


Hill Presentation 


During the evening plan a presen- 
tation of the publications. Perhaps 
some of your leaguers know nothing 
about them. 

Make carton costumes for two girls 
similar to the cigarette ad used in the 
past on television. Their costumes 
should represent issues of the maga- 
zine. The girls could sing some jingle 
about the magazines. 

Have several skits showing what is 
contained in LUTHER LIFE. For in- 
stance a person may be “News.” She 
could give some light or important 
happenings in a current issue of LU- 
THER?) LIFE: 

Another person could be “Movie 
Reviews.’ She might say, “I live with 
the famous of Hollywood. I have their 
photographs around my house. I 
know about their problems, and I per- 
ceive the calibre of the movies in 
which they act.” 


All correspondence regarding fliers and subscription blanks and 
all final subscriptions should be addressed to HILL Party, Luther 
League of America, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Penna. 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


ROCK-A-BYE BABY 
Paramount 

Here’s Jerry Lewis knocking himself 
out again for his many fans. Title 
refers to his baby-sitting with triplets 
left in his care by glamorous Marilyn 
Maxwell, an old flame. 

Lots of laughs, most of them on 
the slightly hysterical side; also four 
songs by Jerry and one by Connie 
Stevens, doing a Debbie Reynolds 
type bit. VistaVision and Technicolor. 


THE KEY 


Columbia 


With all the World War II pictures 
already made you'd think they’d never 
find anything new. But you're wrong. 

There’s a brave and heroic chapter 
all its own in the salvage of torpedoed 
freighters by Britain based tugs oper- 
ating well out from shore without ade- 
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quate armor or firepower. A tr 
suicide fleet! 

Makes for a hair-raising tale whi 
however, comes ready-wrapped in 
certain delicate off-hours domestic si 
ation. Adult type drama-romance w 
top performances by William Hold 
Sophia Loren and Trevor Howa 
CinemaScope. 


THE BRAVADOS 
20th-Fox 


When  tall-in-the-saddle Grege 
Peck rides into town boldly annow 
ing ‘I’ve come to watch the hangin 
you know there’s more to it than j 
idle curiosity. Trouble is so do the 
hombres who are due to stretch 
bit of rope. 

Follows a jailbreak, and Greg | 
Avenger is hot on their trail, comp] 
with posse all legal-like. Only 
Padre and former acquaintance J 


Collins sense something sinister. 

Chilling climax, when it comes, 
demonstrates again the Biblical quota- 
‘ion, “Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.” Hard hitting western in Cine- 
naScope and DeLuxe Color. 


THE BIG COUNTRY 
Jnited Artists 


This Gregory Peck boy sure gets 
around, no two ways about it. This 
‘ime he’s a mild-mannered gentleman 


THE BIG 
COUNTRY 


from Baltimore, come to find his for- 
tune in the old West. Several changes 
in plan occur almost from the begin- 
ning. Meanwhile there’s plenty of 
action, as you might expect. 

Top production values, with direc- 
tion by William Wyler. With Jean 
Simmons, Carroll Baker, Charlton 
Heston, Burl Ives, and Charles Bick- 
ford. 


Story ran in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Technirama and Technicolor. 


books to assist 


STORIES OF OUR NATIONAL 
SONGS. By Ernest K. Emurian. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 108 pages. 
2.00. 


Stories of Our National Songs is 
a fascinating book telling the com- 
plete and authentic stories of the writ- 
ing of the words and music of four 
of our most popular patriotic hymns 
and songs: “America,” ‘America the 
Beautiful,” “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” and our national anthem, 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Mr. 
Emurian tells the history of these old 
favorites in interesting story form. 

I found it especially interesting 
reading with the introduction of our 
new Lutheran hymnal. On paging 
through the new hymnal, it delighted 
me to see the familiar names and dates 
of authors and musicians that I had 
just been reading about in Stories of 
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Our National Songs. Also mentioned 
briefly is the history of some of ous 
other great hymns in connection with 
the four main ones of the book. 

I think this book is of great value to 
teenagers, especially those interested in 
music. It would also make good dis- 
cussion and topic material for Sunday 
School or Luther League. It gives you 
a deeper appreciation of our great 
hymns and songs when you know of 
the time, effort and great persons who 
made our singing of them possible. 

CAROLE BERANEK 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE STORY OF THE OLYMPIG 
GAMES. By John Kieran and Ar- 
thur Daley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 520 Pages. $6.00. 
When John Kieran and Arthur 

Daley—two of the finest sports writer. 

in the world—blend their typewriters, 


e result has to be a first-class volume. 
vat’s exactly what this is! 
Stashed between the covers of this 
ok are 520 pages of highlights, se- 
ted pictures, and complete records 
champions in all Olympic events, 
esented in a style that’s pleasing to 
e sports-enthusiast’s eye. 
The ancient Olympic Games are 
iefly traced from their launching in 
6 B.C. to the time when they were 
Ited in 394 A.D. The modern Olym- 
cs—the World Series of Sports—are 
scribed, one by one. 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


YRISTIAN WORKER’S HAND- 
BOOK. By Dorothy Strauss. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Co. 123 pages. $2.00. 


In Christian Worker's Handbook 
orothy Strauss attempts to present 
sic needs in our training as Christian 
orkers. In many instances, I feel she 
annels the undeveloped Christian 
wn the wrong road! 

The book, divided into seven chap- 
rs, is designed to cover one semesters 
ork for two meetings each week. 
1is alone is unrealistic! Find me the 
rish where young people can come 
two instruction classes a week. 

This book is written in simple lan- 
age. Each chapter is preceded by 
ble thoughts to prepare for the les- 
n and questions at the conclusion to 
mulate thought. One must be alert 
nstantly to weed out that which is 
yod—that which is questionable— 
id that which is plain “‘wishy-washy”’. 
find myself agreeing wholeheartedly 
ith the statement that “the gospel of 
sus Christ demands possession of 
an in his entirety; no phase of his 
e is left untouched;” only a moment 
ter to disagree violently with the 


statement that “unselfish interest in 
another’s welfare is Christian, whether 
the individual worker has a personal 
faith in Christ as Lord and Savior or 
not!” 

If this book is to be used with a 
group of Christians, young or old, I 
can only hope that it will be under 
the guidance of a pastor or someone 
well qualified to use it wisely! 

VIRGINIA MILLER 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


EVANGELISM FOR TEEN-AGERS. 
By Howard W. Ellis. Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press. 112 pages. $1.00. 


“The teenager is the best instrument 
through which God can get through 
to other teen-agers.” Howard W. Ellis 
does well in pointing out how youth 
are now more than ever in the spot- 
light. New names have been tagged on 
this generation: “juvenile  delin- 
quents,’ “rock-and-roll —swooners,”’ 
“teen gangs.” You can’t open a news- 
paper without reading about juvenile 
delinquency. Then comes the question: 
“What is the church doing about our 
youth.” Mr. Ellis states: “ ‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give, Matthew 
10:8. This is our evangelistic motive 
in one sentence.” 

This book deals with youth-to-youth 
evangelism and is written for senior 
young people and their adult advisors. 
The need for evangelism among youth 
is presented to the reader followed by 
the chapters dealing with how to wit- 
ness. There are numerous illustrations 
for each step in a visitation program. 
There are suggestions on how to pre- 
pare for the visitations, and the com- 
mittees that could be used for the 
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Zechariah 8:14-23 

Notice and think about the 
things God that God tells us to do: 
16-17. This prophecy turns from the 
mourning fasts over the destruction of 
the temple to a pleasant picture of the 
coming age when fasts shall become 
feasts. If your robe is washed in the 
blood of Christ others will have heard 
that God is with you. 23. 


Proverbs 8 

Which verses especially fit our 
theme: Use of the Tongue? Define 
wisdom. Prudence means wise con- 
duct, reasoned discipline. Would you 
prefer a diamond? 


Mark 5:25-34 

Living with ourselves offers 
daily challenge. Moody said he had 
more trouble with himself than any- 
body he knew. Discover the woman’s 
need, 25-26. What in Jesus filled that 
need ? How does faith tie our problems 
to Christ’s solution? No problem be- 
fore us is as great as God's power 
behind us. 
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4 Luke 15:11-24 

We get along better when w 
minimize Father, give me... an 
emphasize Father, forgive me. . . 
Jot down what you learned (1) abou 
yourself, (2) about God, and (3 
how you and God can keep together. 


2 Timothy 2:15-26 

List the insights shared by ol 
pastor Paul in writing to young pasto 
Timothy about Living with Ourselves 
Underline do your best, and simila 
hints from the verses. 


Luke 10:25-28 

Here Jesus tells all the Te: 
Commandments. A /awyer shoul 
have known the law, yet Jesus patient 
ly teaches them the secret of successfu 
spiritual, social, and personal living. 


7 2 Corinthians 12:1-10 

We are tempted to self-pity wit 
its devastating paralysis. Thank G 
for every experience that throws yo 
in a deeper dependence on Hi 
Memorize and make effective verse 


Philippians 4:4-7 

Gloriously, God invites us not 
) rejoice in our success, nor in our 
rcumstances, but to rejoice in the 
ord! Though we can not always be 
1 good with our. gang we can be 
ynstantly in good with God. We can 
ford ‘to be patient (forbearance). 
rayer pulverizes fear, 6. The result of 
laxing in forgiveness and consequent 
lanksgiving is 7. 


) Romans 7 

Find yourself here? Dare admit 
8 ? Christians continue to need Christ. 
S we grow in grace we grow in sense 
f sin, 19-20. When you would shout 
4 be sure to add 25. 


10 Mark 12:38-44 

This week’s theme: The Great- 
ess of Little Things, becomes vivid 
rough the poor widow. Can you 
link of a time when you have given 
ut of your poverty rather than of your 
bundance? Notice that Christ’s con- 
spt of quantity (more) includes 
uality, her whole living. 


7 Luke 8:4-15 

Cheering that a simple, little 
sed sown faithfully can bring forth 
ich amazing fruit. God’s economy 
mphasizes the value of smallness. 
Unless you become as a little child 
ou can not inherit the kingdom,” is 
nother way of saying it. What kind of 
oil are you? Or all of these at differ- 
nt times? 


7 Matthew 24:42-57 

Readiness involves being faith- 
al and regularly obedient, 46. The 
ible does not wink at disobedience in 
ttle matters like cheating, punctuality, 
nd loafing, 51. 


13 Matthew 25:31-46 

Christ assures, “7t is finished!” 
Salvation is all ready. In glad response 
for this gift I serve, 35. List specific 
ways Christians gladly serve, men- 
tioned here. Nothing worth headlines 
here, yet such service merits headlines 
in heaven, 34! 

Psalm 96 


/ 4 This Psalm seems to be a com- 
bination of exhortations to worship 
and to tell the nations. about God. 
Make a list for each—what you are to 
do and why. Next time you are in a 
suitable place to observe mature ex- 
claiming God’s wonder, think about 


verses 11-12. 
15 Matthew 18:1-14 

Turn means repent. Note /ike 
children—not childish but childlike. 
The key to entering into the kingdom 
is receptivity. The key to keeping with- 
in the kingdom is humility, 4-5. Thank 
God for the ministry of angels, 11, and 
his’ persistent search for the one that 
went astray. Could this be you? 

Luke 14:15-24 


| 6 Examine your own excuses to 
see what little things rob you of ex- 
cepting Christ's best gifts. Not a field, 
oxen, ot a wife, may keep you from 
Christ, but busyness, carelessness, and 
indifference may. 

James 1:1-8 


/ 7 Secret of suffering successfully 
here! Underline count, meanining con- 
sider. Only Christians (my brethren) 
can experience this. Note meet is not 
make. Clue to growth through trials is 
that little Jer, 
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18 Matthew 21:18-22 

Since our faith is so significant, 
what does it mean? The Chinese char- 
acter for faith pictures a man along- 
side of a mouth. To have faith in a 
person is to ‘‘take him at his word.” 
Thus, the essence of faith is receptiv- 


ity. 


/ 9 Psalm 31 
Discover how distress, 9ff, dis- 


solves into deliverance via the stress 
of 14ff. Looking from my badness to 
God's goodness is always a lift, 19. 
24 is for you. 


20 Matthew 15:1-20 


Learning arrives not only with 
eyes and ears, but with the tongue also. 
The tongue thus mirrors the heart. 


Jesus stresses the need of watchit 
what comes out of the heart, 19, f 
it reflects what has been lodged thet 
2 2 Corinthians 2:14-3:3 

Thank God for times you ha 
been the aroma of Chirst. Plead fc 
giveness for the times when y 
have not spread the fragrance . 
of him everywhere. In what wa 
today could you be a Jetter of recor 
mendation? 


22 1 Corinthians 2 


In themselves /ofty words off 
no spiritual lift. Nothing amor 
you except Jesus Christ and hi 
crucified lifts. God always has mo 
for us than we have thus far 1 
ceived, 9. If the Bible is a blur 
you check 13-16. 


Ro 


for free information write: 


Why .. 


everybody’s at 


WHERE IS EVERYBODY ? 


a Lutheran college 


Plan to go yourself. Choose your Lut 


eran College now and pre-enroll ear 


THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATI 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer 
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231 Madison Ave 
New York 16, New Y 


2 Ephesians 4:17-32 

Futility suggests trifling with 
1e useless. Mental loafing is sin! 
fardness of heart grows out of 
morance. Licentiousness grows out 
excessive liberty or lawlessness. 


f 
24 Hebrews 11 


How many mentions of faith 
ere? Match each with its results. 
yo you know all these people? 
ook them up in your Bible or a 
ible dictionary. 

y) b} Romans 4 

3 This week’s theme, Living the 
romises of God, leaps out here with 
‘equent mentions of the promise. 
ind four of them? Righteousness 
cans being all right in God's sight. 
his becomes possible as we trust 
od’s promise, 16. It’s what Christ 
id and not what we do that merits 
vation for us. 


6G Romans 8:18-30 
2 Many Christians consider this 


eit favorite scripture. The promise 
| 28 especially. Pray it through. Un- 
srline conform to the image of his 
mm, 29. 


7 Psalm 23 


Three word pictures here with 
lentiful promises: the Lord as my 
rovider, my Guide, and my Host. 
heck each personal reference. A little 
d said, “The Lord is my shepherd, 
hat more could I want?” Sounds rea- 
mable Underline surely, 6. 


Our 


28 Isaiah 40:18-31 

The exalted language of the 
great prophet Isaiah recommends that 
we throw our weight wholeheartedly 
on God’s promises for He is abundant- 
ly able to keep them. Itemize specific 
“recommendations” that Isaiah gives 
God. Repeat 31 aloud. What happens 
to those who wait for the Lord. 


29 Ephesians 1:15-23 

Find evidence here that God's 
promises are backed with divine ‘‘col- 
lateral.” He simply cannot dishonor 
His promises. God can’t lie. Note how 
faith and love issue into unceasing 
thanks. Find three things that you 
may know in 18-19. 


Deuteronomy 28:1-14 


30 If need not be stiff. Blessed 

means intensely happy. Check every 

mention of obey. Find God's equation 

here? If you obey, I am pledged to 

abundantly bless you, God assures. 
Proverbs 19:1-9 


3 / Would you rather be an honest 
poor man who walks in his integrity 
than an dishonest rich man? Why 
cheat your folks with white lies and 
your teachers and yourselves on school 
tests? Haste... misses much, 2. Why 
the repetition of 5 in 9? Ask forgive- 
ness for jealousy of those who have 
more than you and thank God for 
what you do have. 


devotions for 1958 appear through special 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


two-sided coins 


There are three kinds of liars—so 
I’ve heard: 1) white liars, 2) black 
liars, 3) politicians running for office. 

Personally, I’m convinced that some 
politicos deserve better descriptive- 
treatment. However, I must admit that 
too many runners-for-office tell less 
than the whole truth most of the time. 
For some known reason, they find it 
rather easy to talk out of opposite sides 
of their mouths in successive speeches. 

As the present pre-election race en- 
tered the home-stretch, it was my 
privilege to hear one of the better- 
known-nationally Lutheran politicians 
address a large gathering of Luther 
Leaguers. He ranged at random on the 
subject: ‘The Role of the Christian 
in Politics.” He made such statements 
as: 

“A Christian’s action must reflect 
Christ's teachings. The important thing 
is what we produce, not merely what 
we profess. Christ said: ‘Come, follow 
me!’ When you follow the teachings 
of Christ, the problems of society be- 
come mere challenges to the Christian. 

“I work reasonably hard at active 
Christianity. Next to the clergy, I 
doubt if there is a higher calling than 
politics. 

“Is it practical to apply Christ’s 
teaching to government? I see no other 
way. Take your formula from that 
simple man of Galilee!” 

Admittedly, these just-printed quo- 
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tations are grey-matter piercing; you’ 
sorta proud of a politician who's wi 
ing to stand up and be counted. 

But, then, the scene changes. Tl 
same politico moved onto anoth 
stage of his next speech. His auc 
ence was of a different stripe, and tl 
speaker delivered a different speec 
(By the way, both speeches were 1 
ported in parallel columns in the a 
ternoon newspaper.) 

The Honorable Office-Seeker urg: 
his second audience to campaign f 
“stronger armed forces for the U.S.A 
to let Washington know in no unce 
tain terms that you refuse to acce 
any further red-pencilling of our d 
fense capability.” He further co 
tended that “we need better educatic 
in America to meet a very serio 
threat from Russia which is outstri 
ping us in almost every field, especia 
ly modern weapons.” 

These two speeches emerged fro 
the same speaker's voice-box with 
hours of each other. As I ponder 
them, I felt they had about as mu 
in common as a Turk and a Thank 
giving turkey. : 

How quickly the politico forgot 
recent bold insistence on applyi 
Christ’s teaching to government. ‘‘T 
formula of that simple man of Ga 
lee” had been scrapped pronto. 


Much of this double-talk for t 
politicians will cease on Novem 
4th. The matter that disturbs me 
that too many of the politician’s p 
election techniques have been copi 
by non-runners-for-office who are 
tive church members—of practic 
all age groupings. Fortunately, th 
too, face an “‘election day’—the 
of Judgment! 
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